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" Another feature of Friendly Societies, particularly the elder 
class of them, deserving of attention, is a want of gradation in the 
premiums or rates of contribution. The better-constituted Friendly 
Societies have long discontinued such a plan (that of requiring a young 
man of eighteen or twenty to contribute as much per month as a man 
of thirty or thirty-five and upwards,) and have now Tables graduated 
according to age ; but as there are still many Societies not so im- 
proved, it is proposed to introduce a few observations on the nature 
of this error, which is most strikingly developed in the management of 
Odd Fellow*' Societies.. A similar remark is applicable to the ad- 
mission at alt other ages between eighteen and thirty-five ; and not- 
withstanding the obvious injustice of such a system, Odd Fellows seem 
to possess a peculiar pertinacity to adhere to the false and insecure 
plans of old Benefit Clubs, and which have long since been abandoned 
by every Friendly Society of any pretensions or importance/ 1 

Lecture* on Vital Statistics, by F. G. P. Neison, Esq., &c. &c. 



It is estimated, from the last Return ordered by the House of 
Commons, that of the 9152 Friendly Societies which were enrolled in 
England and Wales, that at least 8000 clubs are held in public- 
houses, where each member, at the montnly meeting, must spend from 
threepence to sixpence for the good* of the Abuse, as is the phrase. 
If to these enrolled Societies, are aided those which are not enrolled,, 
(including the Odd Fellows' Societies, consisting of at least 250,000 
members,) it will probably be found that considerably more than a 
million of individuals are drawn to the haunts of intemperance every 
month. Is it any wonder that drunkenness and its attendant evils- 
should be so common in almost every parish throughout the land ? 



PREFACE. 



The evils which arise from those ill-constituted and badly 
managed dubs that are to be found in almost every parish, 
have long been felt and acknowledged by the industrious 
classes themselves. Various alterations and some im- 
provements have been suggested and carried into effect; 
but in very few cases has success attended the laudable 
endeavours of these humble reformers. The chief objec- 
tion to such clubs has, in most instances, still continued 
in force, namely, that by meeting at an alehouse every 
month, they placed a dangerous temptation in the way of 
the members. 

But in cases where clubs have been held at a private 
house, they have equally foiled to realize the expectations 
of the members, although they have not led to the serious 
evils which have been produced by the club-meetings at 
alehouses. They have, however, after a few years' con- 
tinuance generally become bankrupts, and have thus ren- 
dered the praiseworthy efforts of the contributors for a 
provision against sickness and infirmity, utterly vain. 
The writer has endeavoured, in the following pages, to 
point out the causes which have led to the dissolution of 
so many clubs; and has then stated what kind of clubs 
are likely to answer the expectations of the contributors. 
The monthly meetings at the alehouse are so attractive to 
many persons — and more especially to the young and 
inexperienced-— that the writer has dwelt longer on this 
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point than, perhaps, may be agreeable to some of his 
readers. Bat he appeals confidently to those who know 
what dreadful evils have risen from the practice of visiting 
the alehouse (though for a confessedly useful object), 
whether there is not a cause for his earnestness? Many 
an aged labourer— many a father of a family — has seen 
the wreck of all his hopes and the uselessness of all his 
endeavours to provide against a time of need, both in his 
own case and in that of his children, either by the Jbad 
habits which have been contracted at the alehouse to 
which they were allured every month, or by the failure of 
the club when assistance was most urgently required. 

The writer would therefore earnestly entreat every 
father and mother to use their influence in promoting the 
good of their children, by inducing them to enter at an 
early age into some Friendly Society that is established on 
safe and unobjectionable principles. By this means they 
will remove one great temptation out of the way of their 
children. For although, on becoming members of a club 
which has its monthly meetings at an alehouse, they are 
not absolutely obliged to go, yet as each member must 
either attend, or forfeit the sum which is directed to be 
spent in drink, it must be acknowledged that few, compa- 
ratively, are willing to pay the forfeit that they may avoid 
the temptation. 

Difficult, as it unquestionably is, to persuade the 
young and thoughtless to enter a Benefit Society, where 
there are no such dangerous attractions as most of the old 
clubs present to their view, much may be accomplished 
by the wise and prudent exercise of parental authority. 
The influence also of masters and employers may be bene- 
ficially exerted to promote the same desirable object. 
Their advice and recommendation will not be neglected 
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by their labourers and dependents, where kind and con- 
siderate treatment has secured confidence and attachment. 
It may be useful to make inquiries, from time to time, 
whether 'the recommendation has been followed. The 
poor will then see that their superiors are taking a lively 
interest in their welfare, and, however disposed some of 
them may naturally be to neglect the future, they will be 
ashamed of slighting advice whicfy their sober judgment 
must approve. 

But in addition to advice and persuasion, encourage- 
ment and facilities might be given to the well-disposed. 
For instance, a servant or labourer might sometimes be 
induced to become a member of a good Friendly Society, 
if the first expenses were paid by his master, or some 
other friend. Once a member, he would be* very un- 
willing to lose his privilege, and would exert double 
industry, rather than fail in making the requisite monthly 
payment. 

This plan of benefiting the poor might also be pro- 
moted by masters and mistresses exerting (of course, judi- 
ciously and temperately) that influence and authority 
which are necessarily attached to their station. They 
could scarcely, I conceive, be regarded as imposing hard 
conditions on their servants and labourers, were they, on 
agreeing to receive them into their service or employ- 
ment, to require them to devote a small portion of their 
wages monthly, to this useful and prudent object. Nei- 
ther could they be considered as unnecessarily scrupulous, 
or partial, were they to make it a rule, when hiring ser- 
vants, — male or female— to ask, not only what were their 
qualifications and general character, but whether they 
were members of one of these valuable Institutions;— and 
to consider this last point as a sufficient ground of pre- 
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ference, when the applicants were, in all other respects, 
equally eligible. For is it not reasonable to suppose, that 
such servants and labourers as are duly thoughtful for 
their own future welfare, will be more faithful and atten- 
tive to the interests of their employers, than the careless 
and indifferent? 

Let, then, masters and mistresses act on this principle 
when engaging labourers and servants ; let gentlemen, 
who have cottages, and gardens, and allotments to let to 
the industrious classes, always give a preference to those 
who (cceteris paribus) are members of some unobjection- 
able Friendly Society, and they will do much towards the 
eradication of a degraded and voluntary pauperism. Nor 
will the comparative independence to which their ser- 
vants and labourers may, by these means, be raised, cause 
them to be less respectful, or less industrious, as some 
persons have weakly supposed and rashly asserted. For 
what can enable them to make their monthly payments 
to the Societies, and thus to keep themselves indepen? 
dent, but employment? And who will give them employ- 
ment if they are not industrious, or will tolerate those 
who are insolent ? It is not honest independence of spirit 
which makes men lose respect for themselves and others : 
it is hopeless penury; it is the apparent impossibility of 
ever rising from a state of degradation, which renders 
men reckless and insolent. Pauperism is attended with 
many of the debasing evils which swell the train of slavery. 
Of the latter it is justly said, 

The day which makes a man a slave 
Takes half his worth away ; 

and the general effect of pauperism is very similar. The 
converse also of this proposition will be found equally 
true. For when a man ceases to be a pauper, he fire- 
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quently displays energies, and develdpes qualities, which 
it was little suspected that he possessed. 

When the labouring classes thoroughly understand 
the nature of these Institutions, there can he little doubt 
but that a vast majority of them will endeavour to avail 
themselves of the privileges which they afford. Many 
will readily become members as soon as the benefits are 
pointed out to them; others will be induced to take this 
prudent step by the advice, and through the influence of 
their employers; others will be led by the example of 
their fellow-servants and fellow-labourers to secure by 
this means a resource, which will afford them* help in 
sickness, and a comfortable independence in old age. 
And as to those who will still refuse to become members 
of such Societies, although the bad effects of improvi- 
dence, and the happy consequences of prudent fore- 
thought, must be apparent from numerous instances 
around them, they will, at least, "when the evil days 
draw nigh," and they have no other resource but the 
workhouse, be as beacons to warn their -younger brethren 
against the danger of pursuing the same foolish course. 
They will afford a mournful example of the folly of 
sacrificing great prospective good for a few temporary 
gratifications at present. 

As a likely means to draw the attention of the labour- 
ing classes to these useful and important Institutions, 
the Writer would venture to suggest the formation of a 
Benefit Society in each county or district, with auxiliary 
associations or branch clubs (if possible) in every parish. 
If meetings were called in various places, and the ladies 
and gentlemen of each neighbourhood were requested to, 
patronize the Society by becoming Honorary Members, 
(subscribing 10*. or upwards per annum, or making a 
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proportionate donation); and if the labouring classes were 
invited to attend and witness the proceedings, and to hear 
the nature and object of these Institutions clearly ex- 
plained, there can be. little doubt but a considerable 
interest might be excited among them, and that many 
would gladly avail themselves of the privileges and ad- 
vantages of such a Society by becoming members. 

Were this course to be followed throughout the 
kingdom, — were some central town in every county or 
district to have its Friendly Society, supported and 
strengthened by auxiliaries in the surrounding villages, 
what a decided improvement would, ere long, be wit- 
nessed in the habits, comforts, and respectability of the 
industrious classes ! We should be making some progress 
towards that happy state described by the Psalmist, when 
there shall be "no complaining in our streets." Our 
artisans in towns and our agricultural labourers might 
thus become independent, in the best sense of the word, 
that is, able by honest industry, and steady perseverance, 
and prudent foresight, to maintain themselves and their 
families in comfort, while health and strength were 
granted to them, and, in sickness, would be under no 
necessity of asking for the reluctant allowance of the 
parish. Thus our peasantry might again be so elevated 
as to become "their country's pride;" and hoary age 
would seldom be heard lamenting, that, like an ancient 
tree, uprooted by the pitiless storm, and carried from the 
place where it had long stood and flourished, it had been 
severed from all its attachments and pleasing associations, 
and borne away to the gloomy inclosure of a Workhouse. 
But by means of these valuable Institutions, they, whom 
age and infirmity had compelled to cease from their 
labours, would still be able to remain in their cottages, to 
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enjoy their comfortable fire-sides, and to hare some share 
of those little enjoyments which so endear a Home even 
to the poorest of oar fellow-countrymen*. 



* Many of the preceding observations are from a Tract by the 
writer, published a few years ago, and now out of print, entitled, 
A Plea for the Aged and Infirm Poor, &c 
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CONVERSATION I. 
Between James Dowell and George Bright. 

George Bright. If you are not very busy, Mr. Dowell, I 
should like very much to hare half an hour's conversation 
with you, as I want to know your opinion, and to ask 
your advice about something. 

J. Dowell. I shall be very glad if I can be of any ser- 
vice to you, George ; but is it not almost unnecessary for 
you to ask my advice? Have you not, according to a 
very common practice, come to ask my opinion, when you 
have already made up your mind on the subject? 

G. B. No, no, Mr. Dowell, I assure you that I really 
am in doubt what to do in the matter I wish to consult 
you about. The matter is this. I shall soon be twenty- 
one years old: I am strong and healthy, and able to earn 
much more than I need to spend, and it has struck me 
that this is the very time for me to provide against a rainy 
day. I must not expect that the sun will always be 
shining, you know. Though I am now in good health, I 
may soon be visited, with sickness, and therefore I feel it 
right to enter into a sickness club. Now, there are seve- 
ral in this neighbourhood, and much is said in favour of 
them all by those who belong to them ; but I resolved not 
to enter into any until I had heard your opinion on the 
matter. 

B 
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•7. D. You can hardly doubt, George, but that I shall 
advise you to become a member of the club to which I 
belong, and from which I have long received, and expect 
to receive as long as I live, much benefit. By all means 
become immediately a member of "The Hand-in-Hand 
Benefit Society," if you desire to be well provided against 
sickness and old age. 

G. B. This advice is just what I expected, and which 
I am inclined to follow, although I have been a good deal 
laughed at by many of my acquaintances. 

J. D. That was exactly my case, George, when I was a 
young man. I dare say your companions have been ridi- 
culing you because, most probably, you gave the same 
reasons which I formerly did, for choosing the " Hand-in- 
Hand," rather than any other. One of my reasons was, 
By entering this Society I shall be under no temptation to 
go and get drunk at an alehouse. 

G. B. You are quite right, Mr. Dowell. I did give this 
reason, and I was finely laughed at for my pains. My 
acquaintance told me that I should lose all the merry and 
pleasant meetings which they have every club-night; and 
that I should become quite stupid, and like nobody else, 
for want of this sort of recreation. 

J. D. What blindness and folly ! So they think that 
reasonable and immortal beings cannot be cheerful and 
lively, unless they frequently visit a place where there is 
every temptation to transgress the bounds of sobriety, and 
to become degraded sots! 

G. B. They told me that there was no need for me to 
drink more than I liked, and that many of the members 
were never known to get drunk. 

J. D. And did they tell you how many hundreds and 
thousands of well-disposed young men have been gradually 
led into habits of intemperance by these monthly meet- 
ings at the alehouse ? No, they would take care not to 
alarm you by any such statements. But I am glad to 
hear that their persuasions had no effect upon you, and 
that you had sufficient firmness of mind not to permit 
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yourself to be laughed out of your good principles. 
Though the members of those clubs are not, of course, 
compelled to go to the alehouse, and thus to put themselves 
within the reach of temptation, yet, as they must pay the 
usual drink-money, threepence or fourpence a month, wbe^ 
ther they go or not, this is a strong inducement to many of 
them to be present on the club-night. When once seated 
on the ale- bench, they know not how far they shall be 
tempted to go. For how many are there, who never in*- 
tended when they entered the club-room to spend more 
than the small sum that is required, haye ere long broken 
their resolutions, and spent half or a whole day's wages in 
this selfish and besotting gratification ! What has been 
the consequence ? A habit of drunkenness has been at 
length acquired. Their health has been destroyed — their 
families reduced to poverty and distress — and they have 
ended their days in a state either of unavailing lamenta- 
tions and remorse, or of stupid indifference, like the beasts 
which perish. This has been the case with many of my 
old acquaintance, who used to laugh at me for entering a 
benefit club where no drinking was allowed. 

G. B. And then, Mr. Dowel), you could laugh at 
them, and congratulate yourself on having chosen a more 
safe and prudent course. 

/. D. No, George, I could not laugh at them. Al- 
though they brought so many evils on their own heads by 
hating instruction and refusing to be reformed, I still felt 
that they were objects for pity and compassion. As to 
congratulating myself on having followed a more prudent 
course, I knew that I had nothing to boast of, though 
much, very much, to be thankful for. My own resolu- 
tions would soon have failed, had it not pleased God to 
give me grace and strength to withstand temptation. To 
Him be all the praise ! 

G. B. I know some young men who boast, that they 
can go to the alehouse and return home without ever 
being intoxicated. They say therefore that they are in no 
danger. 

B2 
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J. D. They are in the greatest danger, because they 
are trusting in their own strength, and are utterly ignorant 
of their deplorable weakness. u Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall" Mark my words, George. 
You may lire to see many of those young men, who think 
they can defy the power of temptation, become one day 
habitual drunkards. 

G. B. That is very likely to be the case ; for I think 
they are already far advanced towards that destructive 
habit. It is very common for several of them to spend 
their Sunday evenings at the alehouse. 

J. D. This is indeed a fearful sign. When God's 
Holy Day, or any part of it, is thus dishonoured, there is 
nothing to expect but the ruin of body and soul. It is 
not indeed surprising that persons, who have fallen into 
drunken habits, should neglect even the outward duties of 
the Sabbath. The Church and the alehouse are as much 
opposed to each other as light and darkness. Hence those 
who visit the latter for the purpose of indulging in this 
degrading sin, cannot be expected often to attend the 
k house of prayer. They are sure to hear something there 
which brings their sin to remembrance, and alarms their 
fears. They gradually, therefore, cease from their attend* 
ance at Church. It has been well observed that a man 
must leave off sinning or leave off praying. He cannot 
continue in wilful sin while he sincerely prays. So it is 
with those who persevere in attending the means of grace 
in the Courts of the Lord's House, and " take heed how 
they hear;" they cannot feel comfortable while yielding to 
temptation of any kind. They cannot reconcile what 
they see and hear, while sitting with thoughtless compa- 
nions on the ale-bench, with the lessons of instruction 
which they have received on the Sabbath. 

G. B. I was lately saying to some young men of my 
acquaintance, that I now seldom saw them at Church; 
and they told me that they did not neglect the worship of 
God, but went sometimes to the church at M , ano- 
ther Sunday to C , at other times to N , or to the 
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meeting-house at F , and that they thought they 

should get more good by hearing different preachers; hut 
I am afraid they did not content themselves with going to 
church, or meeting, hut afterwards went to places of a 
very different description, for they often came home in a 
state of drunkenness. 

/. Z). This is no unusual result of indulging " itching 
ears" and a roving mind. Satan is always on the watch, 
and ready enough to allure them into his snares. Such 
persons endeavour to satisfy their conscience for the neg- 
lect of the means of grace provided for them in their 
respective parishes by the plea, that they can get more 
good elsewhere. But mark the consequences which ensue 
in many cases. They walk to some distance to a place of 
worship, and then they consider the fatigue they feel is a 
sufficient excuse for paying a short visit to the alehouse. 
Here they meet with companions of a like character. 
They enter into idle conversation over their cups; time 
passes unobserved away, and at length they go reeling 
home. Yet those deluded creatures fancy — so thoroughly 
hath the god of this world blinded their eyes — that they 
have been offering to God an acceptable worship, and get- 
ting good to their souls, because they have been to a place 
of worship! How blind and infatuated to suppose that 
their prayers and praises can be accepted by a God of 
purify and holiness, while they rush into temptation, and 
sacrifice to the god of intemperance and uncleanness I 
They awfully deceive themselves; but God is not mocked, 
or deceived by them. He will suffer them to reap accord- 
ing as they have sown. 

G. B. Yes, there is no doubt that God will punish both 
drunkards and Sabbath-breakers hereafter; but as the 
punishment seems distant, they are encouraged to hope it 
may never fall upon them. 

J. D. They could not indulge such a hope if they 
would only open their eyes and see what is constantly 
occurring. The baneful fruits of drunkenness and Sab- 
bath-breaking (for these sins frequently go together,) are 
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so abundant in almost every place, that men must be wil- 
fully blind if they are ignorant how closely punishment 
generally follows these transgressions. In this neighbour- 
hood alone how many instances are there of men, who 
have given way to this destructive sin of drunkenness, 
sinking very rapidly from respectability and comfort into 
disgrace and wretchedness! You knew Stephen Walters 
who was lately buried in the next parish ? 

G. B. Yes. He was a thorough sot. Though he was 
a good workman when sober ; yet no sooner had he earned 
a few shillings than he went to the alehouse and spent 
every penny. I once had a pair of shoes made by him, 
and when they were about half finished, he came to ask 
me for a part of the money which I was to pay for them, 
as he had no bread in the house for his children. I let 
him have half the money, and he went off directly to the 
alehouse, and would soon have spent the whole sum in 
drink, if his poor wife had not gone to him and almost by 
force dragged him home. Poor woman ! I could not but 
pity her; for she seemed to do her best to bring up her 
family decently and respectably. What a hard lot was 
hers to have such a drunken husband! 

J. D. It was indeed a hard lot, and she was greatly 
to be pitied. But at the same time it must be remem- 
bered, (as a caution to young women generally,) that she 
also had reaped according as she had sown. She knew 
the character of the man before she married him. He 
was then far more regular in his visits to the alehouse 
than to church. She had, therefore, no just reason- for 
expecting comfort and happiness from such a connection. 
She neglected the Scriptural injunction, " Be ye not un- 
equally yoked together with unbelievers*: for what fellow- 
ship hath righteousness with - unrighteousness? and what 
communion hath light with darkness?" (2 Cor. vi. 14;) 
and she had soon to taste the bitter fruits of her inatten- 
tion to this command. I hope and believe that she long 
since repented of her sin, in thus neglecting to follow the 
guidance of God's Word in so important a step as mar- 
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riage; but however sincere her repentance may have been, 
she may still have to suffer the consequence of her folly 
as long as she lives. She is now in extreme poverty, and 
in addition to this, she has the sorrow to behold two of 
her sons walking in the steps of their degraded father. 
They are complete sots. Their health and reason are be- 
coming greatly impaired by their drunken habits. Like 
their father they entirely neglect Sabbath duties. The 
church, as well as the Heaven to which its instructions 
lead, can afford no peace nor satisfaction to any who 
resolve to continue in the works of darkness. And as 
they cannot bear to have their sins brought to remem- 
brance, they forsake the place where God might peradven- 
ture open their eyes to their danger, and arrest them in 
their miserable career. Thus they shut themselves out 
from those means of grace which, under the divine bless- 
ing, might lead them to repentance and life. Their con- 
dition is indeed deplorable. 

G. JB. I am glad, however, that the poor woman has 
some comfort in her daughters. Two or three of them 
are doing very well. 

/. D. They give much satisfaction, I understand, in 
the families where they have been engaged. This is an 
encouragement to parents to endeavour, under all circum- 
stances, to train up their children in the way they should 
go. No doubt she often prayed for all her children, and 
as often gave them good advice. Though this appears to 
have been altogether lost on her sons, who chose rather to 
follow their father's pernicious example than to heed their 
mother's warnings and admonitions, her daughters have 
benefited by her counsel; and I hope they will prove some 
comfort to her in her old age. 

G. B. I have been told that old Stephen once had a 
flourishing trade, and was in good circumstances. 

' J. D. That is true. He had an extensive business. 
The house he lived in was his own, together with two or 
three acres of rich land. He employed several journey- 
men at the time of his marriage, and appeared to com- 
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mence life with the fairest prospects. Bat these two sins 
led to his ruin— drunkenness, and the neglect of the Sab- 
hath. He became a member of a club, where much money 
was wasted in drinking and feasting. It was very com- 
mon for the members who assembled on club-nights to 
have far more to spend than the rules of the society in- 
tended, owing to the small attendance; and such scenes 
as are described by a writer on Friendly Societies, which I 
have lately read, were often exhibited in the club to which 
Stephen belonged. "In a society," says Mr. Ansell, 
" consisting of 250 members, each member, present 01 
absent, had to contribute at every monthly meeting four- 
pence for drink: the monthly spending-money was there- 
fore 41. 3*. 4d. At the meeting in July, 1833, twenty-six 
members only were present, so that each had to consume 
drink costing 3*. 2\d. After a large quantity of beer had 
been consumed, ardent spirits were drunk, and ultimately 
beer was thrown out of the windows, because the whole 
of the money was to be expended for the good of the 
house!"" No wonder that Stephen became confirmed in 
drunken habits, when he was so constant a visitor to a 
club that was established on such wasteful and dangerous 
principles. He was one of those who often laughed at 
me for entering a friendly society, where no such extra- 
vagant and sinful doings were sanctioned. I was then, 
like yourself, George, dependent on the labour of my 
hands, and I had also a young family to provide for. 
But God was pleased to bless my exertions, and we never 
wanted bread, though we were sometimes in difficulties. 
At that time Stephen had an income four or five times 
greater than mine, yet it was not sufficient to support him 
in his extravagance. He soon became deeply in debt. 
His house was first sold — then his furniture — then his stock 
of leather, &c; and instead of keeping three or four jour- 
neymen, he was obliged to work as a journeyman himself. 
G. B. I have heard that Mr. Bowden, who has lately 
built that handsome dwelling on the hill yonder, was for- 
merly apprenticed to Stephen. 
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J. D. He was with him for a short time ; but when he 
became insolvent, Bowden was fortunately placed with a 
master who set him a far different example. I knew 
William Bowden even from a child. His mother was left 
a widow with six children, and was entirely dependent on 
her own industry. But by working very hard, and by 
the occasional assistance of kind friends and relations, she 
was enabled, by the Divine blessing, to bring up her family 
very creditably. The children have all done well. The 
eldest boy, William, especially, was always remarkable for 
his sobriety, and steady application to business. When 
he became Mr. Johnson's apprentice, he was seen regu- 
larly at church with his master. However late they were 
sometimes obliged to work on the Saturday, Mr. Johnson 
never allowed the Sabbath to be abused, either by lying 
late in bed under pretence of being tired, or by sending 
out shoes to any of his customers. He made the reso- 
lution of Joshua his own, u As for me and my house, 
we will serve the Lord ;' and no temptation, no prospect 
of gain nor fear of loss, ever led him to swerve from this 
wise and good resolution. As soon as William Bowden 
was out of his time, he became his master's foreman: for 
although he was young, he became so skilful, steady, and 
conscientious, that his employer could put entire confi- 
dence in him. His dutiful and affectionate conduct to- 
wards his widowed parent was greatly admired. When- 
ever he obtained a little money, he gave it to his mother 
to assist her to maintain the rest of her family. And as 
he never spent a sixpence foolishly, it is astonishing how 
much he was able to do for his bereaved mother. And, 
as it ever will be found to be the case with those who 
honour God, God honoured him. He was respected by 
all who knew him, that is, by all whose good opinion is 
worth having. At the time of Stephen's failure in busi- 
ness, Bowden s master thought it a good opportunity for 
his faithful servant to set up in business. He was sorry 
to part with him, but he considered it his duty to endea- 
vour to promote his welfare in life, Bowden commenced 
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business in a small way. First he had an apprentice, then 
he added a journeyman, and, as his business increased, he 
was able to employ several others. Though he was much 
employed in his trade, nothing would induce him to neg- 
lect his religious duties at home or in public. Family 
prayer was always observed by him from the time that he 
began housekeeping. And while he sought the benefit of 
religion himself, he took care to afford to his apprentices 
and journeymen every opportunity of attending the means 
of grace. ' Sometimes he was requested to get ready large 
orders in so short a time that it was impossible to execute 
them without requiring his men to work on the Sabbath; 
but he steadily refused, though at the risk of losing a cus- 
tomer. He chose to suffer, if it was necessary, the loss 
of profit or earthly supporters rather than to offend that 
God who had so greatly blessed and prospered him. 
When he began business, he laid it down as a rule to be 
strictly observed, never to employ an habitual drunkard, 
however skilful a workman he might be. Once indeed, 
he was led, out of compassion, to relax this rule. One of 
Stephen's sons was in great distress for want of employ- 
ment, and applied to Bowden, promising most solemnly 
that he would be sober and diligent in future; »He kindly 
tried him; but he soon found how little reliance is to be 
placed on the promises of a drunkard, and was compelled 
to dismiss him from his shop. 

G. B. Did Mr. Bowden ever enter a club ? 

J. D. Yes ; he was persuaded by his first master to 
enter that club, where 6uch wastefulness and drunken- 
ness were so often exhibited. Bowden attended one club- 
night, but would never go again, though he continued for 
two or three years a member. He thought, like many 
others, that as he had paid a good deal into the club, he 
should one day or other receive some benefit from it. 
But afterwards he considered that it was wrong to remain 
a member of a club in which there were so many tempta- 
tions to drunkenness. He therefore left it, and willingly 
forfeited all that he had paid in. 
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G. B. But He was no loser in the end; for the club 
broke up after a few years, so that if he had continued 
longer a member his loss would have been the greater. 

J. D. That is true. But he did not know that these 
clubs were so badly constructed as to be unable to stand 
many years, and therefore that it was prudent to have 
nothing to do with them. He was induced to leave it from 
a higher principle, namely, lest he should encourage a club 
which led men into temptation to drunkenness. 

Although there are many other objections to the clubs 
which are usually formed, I think this alone should pre-, 
vent any man, who values his present happiness, and 
would avoid future unavailing remorse and misery, from 
countenancing them. Remember that they place unneces- 
sary temptation in the way of the members. I have known 
so many sad instances of the ruin of young men which 
might be traced to the temptations of the club-nights, 
that I feel I cannot too strongly urge you to avoid them. 

G. B. If it would not tire you, Mr. Dowell, I shall 
like to hear of an instance or two which have come under 
your observation ? 

/. D. I have already told you that two of the sons of 
old Stephen Walters are walking in his steps ; but you 
have perhaps heard that another of them, Jacob Walters, 
was quite a different character. 

G. B. Yes ; there was a report that he set up busi- 
ness in a small town some way off, and that he was suc- 
ceeding very well. 

J. Z). Before he left this parish he had become a 
member of the club, and went every month with his 
father to drink at the alehouse on club-nights. He soon 
became as sottish as his father, and if he had had money 
to spend, there is little doubt that he would have lived at 
the alehouse continually. But want and hunger seemed 
at length to bring him to his senses. He could get no 
work in this neighbourhood, and was induced to seek it 
at M I advised him to give up his club, and not to 

enter into any other which met at an alehouse, and he 
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promised to follow my advice. He went to M , and 

fortunately obtained employment with a respectable 
master. Being a good workman, and attending steadily 
and diligently to his employment, he obtained the confi- 
dence and friendship of his employer ; and as the latter 
was in years, and began to feel the need of rest, he pro- 
posed to Jacob to take his business, and offered to advance 
him whatever money he might want for the undertaking. 
This generous offer was thankfully accepted, and Jacob 
entered upon the situation with every prospect of success. 
He soon married a respectable and pious young woman, 
with whom he lived very happily. His trade was so 
flourishing that he was able every year to pay off a fail 
portion of the debt he was under to his old master, and 
expected to be entirely free in three or four years. 

G. B. What a fortunate man Jacob Walters is ! Who 
could have expected that any son of Stephen, the sot, as 
he was rightly called, could ever have [risen into a com- 
fortable and respectable state of life ? 

J. D. It is not, indeed, a very common case for any 
one of a drunkard's family to do well. The father's vices 
are generally communicated to the children, and the fruits 
—want and misery —follow as a matter of course. But 
happily there are exceptions. Where a child, instead of 
imitating, has avoided, the bad example of his father, he 
has the promise of God that he shall not suffer for his 
father's transgressions. And well-disposed persons are 
always ready to encourage those children who are striving 
to do well, notwithstanding their parents bad character. 
It is therefore a frivolous excuse which some drunkards 
make for their continuance in their evil course, that they 
were early taught this pernicious habit by persons older 
than themselves, and that their parent's disreputable 
character altogether prevented them from rising to a 
respectable station. 

G. B. I have heard such excuses made/ but surely 
nothing can be more foolish and wicked. What ? Are 
they to go on in a reckless course, which must end in the 
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rain of body and soul, because their father has done so 
before them ? 

J. D. The absurdity of such reasons show how drunk- 
ards impair and destroy the faculties of their minds ; and 
when their understandings are in this state, any childish 
reason will satisfy them, and they proceed in the down- 
ward road to destruction, as the ox goeth to the slaughter, 
without any sense of their danger. 

G. B. Well, I am very glad to hear so good an ac- 
count of Jacob Walters. I used to see him, when I was 
a child, reeling about the roads, and I little thought he 
would hare become an altered character. 

J. D. I am sorry to take away the pleasure which you 
feel at the thought of a bad man's reformation ; but truth 
compels me to inform you that Jacob's reformation was 
not lasting. The vice of drunkenness had taken such 
deep root in the heart of this man, that after a while its 
evil fruits again made their appearance. This shows us 
the wisdom and duty of following, with respect to drunk- 
enness, the advice which Solomon gives concerning strife 
— to cease 'from it before it be meddled with. The best 
safeguard is to resist the first and eyery subsequent 
temptation to intemperance. Once give way to it, and 
you begin as it were to roll down a steep hill, where every 
turn increases your speed, and diminishes your power to 
ascend again. Jacob Walters had been mercifully arrested 
in his ruinous course, and an opportunity was afforded to 
him of rising to and permanently occupying, a highly 
respectable station in society. He had determined to 
forsake for ever the degrading vice of drunkenness ; and 
seemed to be so firmly resolved to do this, that when he 
was cautioned against feeling too secure, and was reminded 
how weak were men's best resolutions, he said he would 
" wager his life that he should never get drunk again." 
It was right for him to form this resolution, but he was 
wrong in trusting to his own strength, without seeking 
assistance from God to enable him to persevere. He did 
not use the means by which he might have been con- 
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firmed in his good resolutions. I ought rather to say, 
that he did not persevere in using the means. Previously 
to his marriage, and for a year or two afterwards, he re- 
gularly accompanied the family with which he became 
connected to church every Sunday. His outward beha- 
viour while in the House of God was such as to prevent 
any suspicion that he was Hying without God. But alas ! 
God was not in all his thoughts. He could talk on reli- 
gious subjects, and he seemed to join reverently and de- 
voutly in the solemn services of our Church, and to attend 
to the preaching of the Gospel ; but all this time his mind 
was engrossed by vain and worldly imaginations. There 
was the form, but not the power of godliness ; for he never 
truly prayed either in private or in public. Hence it was 
no wonder that his outward change was not durable; for 
no reformation can be depended upon which has not reli- 
gion for its basis ; not the religion of the head, or of the 
lips, but of the heart. A year or two after his master 
had resigned the business into his hands he entered a 
society which, he was told, contained some highly respect- 
able persons, lawyers, surgeons, members of parliament, 
and noblemen. It was a friendly society, they informed 
him, on a plan vastly superior to all others. There was a 
branch of it in the town where Jacob lived, and it held 
monthly meetings at the Golden Fleece. Remembering 
what he had already suffered from visiting the alehouse so 
frequently, he at first shrunk from the thought of becom- 
ing a member ; but quieting his conscience with the con- 
sideration that he would not be obliged to drink if he did 
enter the society, and tempted by the promise of liberal 
assistance in sickness, and many other advantages, he at 
length sought and obtained admittance to a lodge of "Odd 
Fellows." Men of better principles than Jacob have been 
unable to withstand the temptations which this notorious, 
but really little understood society places before its mem- 
bers. One of them, in a letter to the editor of a Bir- 
mingham paper acknowledges, " that the alliance of Odd 
Fellowship with the drinking customs and usages of 
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j» society is oftentimes the means of initiating thousands 

^ into the awful mysteries of drunkenness, and thereby ruin- 

r a ing their prospects both for time and eternity. This is 

k» certainly an awful truth. ... I admire its principles," 

;1 the writer observes, " though I am sorry to have occasion 

;: , to add I bewail many of its practices ; among the latter I 

I may mention the practice of holding our meetings at those 

;.. infernal trap-doors, the public-houses*." A working man 

£ of the name of Barlow, who resides at Birmingham, and 

f . who has had many opportunities of observing the pro- 

ij : ceedings of " Odd Fellowship," thus writes in the Bir- 

; mingham Advertiser: "The immoralities sanctioned and 

, practised by it are sufficient to induce every man, who 

, ; takes the Bible as his guide, not only to fly from it with 

• horror, but to exert all the influence he possesses to pre- 

, vent those who are in any way intrusted to his care, from 

, joining such a society. . . . The poor man is surrounded 

t by temptation on every side. If a speech is too dull, he 

, may have a song : if he does not approve of balls, he can 

go to a concert : and if hot suppers do not agree with 

him, he can go to a dinner : and the young man knowing 

he is not obliged to drink, and feeling no desire, goes into 

those scenes without suspecting danger. At first he takes 

but little ; his desire to take more soon increases, and his 

capacity to take more soon increases with his desire ; and 

thus, thousands of the sons of toil, who entered the lodge 

for the sole object of providing for themselves and families 

in the hour of' affliction, are imperceptibly led on to ruin : 

the intempefate appetite is formed, home is soon forsaken 

for the alehouse; they become bad husbands, bad fathers, 

bad citizens, mere pests in society'*" 

G. B. Well, I am astonished at what you tell me. 

One of my friends, who is an apprentice at W , spoke 

so highly of the Odd Fellows Society that I wished there 
was a lodge in this neighbourhood, that I might become a 



* See Mudge's Exposure of Odd Fellowship, pp. 46, 46. 
t Ibid., pp. 47, 46. 
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member. He told me that it was very respectable, and 
numbered a quarter of a million of members in its 
various lodges. throughout the kingdom. 

J. D. However respectable some of its members may. 
be, and however numerous, there is this fatal objection 
against the society, that it leads men into temptation, and 
induces idle and intemperate habits. 

G. B. As this is the case I am thankful that I had 
nothing to do with such a Society: and I can easily 
imagine, before you tell me, what a ruinous effect it 
would produce on Jacob Walters, notwithstanding his 
seeming reformation. 

J. 2). The consequences of rushing into temptation 
are generally ruinous. It is dangerous to any persons to 
become familiar with scenes of intemperance and idle gra- 
tification, but it is doubly so to those who have shown a 
propensity to such things. Jacob kept his resolution not 
to give way to drinking for a time. He attended the 
lodge meetings, indeed, for several months, before any 
change in his habits was observed. The first unfavourable 
symptom that showed itself was his irregular attendance 
at church. His wife was very uneasy on this account, and 
frequently entreated him to accompany her to God's house; 
but he generally excused himself on the plea that it was 
necessary for him to meet some of his customers, who 
could not see him on any other day. This reason by no 
means satisfied her, but she was willing to hope the best. 
But the truth could not long be concealed. He had 
resumed his former evil habits. Though he tried to keep 
up appearances a fewmonths longer, and accompanied his 
wife to church once in ^ye or six weeks, he spent much of 
his time on week-days, and the greatest part of every 
Sabbath, at the alehouse. This sad change in his conduct 
was deeply felt by his kind old master, who took great 
interest in his welfare, and who was now in a very weak 
state. Feeling that his end approached, he sent for 
Jacob, and after earnestly imploring him to flee from the 
degrading sin of drunkenness, and to consider what dis- 
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tress lie was bringing on his affectionate wife and young 
family, and what danger to his soul, he expired in 
Walter's arms. Jacob was shocked and terrified at this 
event, but not changed. Melancholy as was the scene 
before his eyes, it made no durable impression on the 
drunkard's heart For i£ is generally found that this be- 
sotting yice renders a man so thoroughly selfish, that he is 
utterly insensible to the sorrows and distresses of others. 
His property was now fast diminishing, and his business 
falling off on account of his want of punctuality in sup- 
plying his customers, and also owing to the badness of his 
work. His shop had been celebrated for the excellence 
of the articles sold in it, and his late master had been, 
employed by many families from a great distance. But it 
has been well observed, that when a man neglects his 
business, his business forsakes him. He had not long 
occasion for either journeymen or apprentices. As for 
himself, he was rarely seen in his shop, and then only for 
an hour or two. The wreck of his property enabled him 
to indulge in his intemperate habits for some time longer. 
While he was thus wasting his money, ruining his 
character, destroying the health both of soul and body 
at the alehouse, his unfortunate wife and four helpless 
children were frequently in want of the common neces- 
saries of life. She struggled long to keep the house in a 
neat and comfortable state, and denied herself many 
things which she really needed, that her children migbt 
have sufficient food, and be decently clothed. Yet she 
never reproached the cruel and insensible husband and 
father, on account of the distress which his selfish grati- 
fications had brought upon the family. Though he be- 
came discontented and sulky, and often complained that 
the house was not so comfortable as it used to be, she 
meekly and patiently submitted to his ill humour, and 
redoubled her efforts to oblige him. When, however, she 
found that all her endeavours to please him were vain, 
when she saw that the whole furniture of her once happy 
home was sold, and that she could scarcely procure a chair 

C 
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to sit upon, or a bed on which to rest her weary body, or 
a covering for her tender offspring — when she beheld her 
children crying for bread, while crouching and shivering 
over a few embers on the cheerless hearth — and when, 
day after day, she was exposed to the brutal violence and 
abusive language of the perjured wretch, who had so- 
lemnly promised to love and cherish her to the end of 
life — her health, and even her reason began to fail : she 
lost all her former energy and industry, and fell into a low 
desponding condition. Even the cries of her helpless in- 
fant were insufficient to rouse her from her lethargy. She 
sat for hours with her eyes fixed on vacancy, and the 
only words she uttered, when her kind and sympathising 
neighbours tried to comfort her, were, " My family* !" 

G. B. Poor creature ! she seemed to forget her own 
sorrows, and to remember only what her children suffered, 
even when her reason had left her. What a heavy account 
must her, selfish and cruel husband have to render to his 
God for the evils he has produced ! 

J. D. Heavy indeed ! But he never thinks or cares 
about a future reckoning. Present enjoyment is all his 
concern. Though he sees his poor children in rags and 
barefooted, and covered with dirt and filth, his conscience 
is too hardened to smite him, and he still rushes to the 
alehouse whenever he can get any money to spend. His 
wife is now in an asylum for lunatics, and the unhappy 
children are left to the care, or rather to the neglect of a 
woman of an abandoned character, whom this wicked and 
unnatural husband and father has taken into his house. 
Thus we see that a whole family, which might otherwise 
have grown up respectable and respected, walking in the 
paths of religion, and useful members of society, are now 
training up to every evil and wicked habit, and, conse- 
quently, likely to be a burden to themselves and a pest to 
the neighbourhood where they dwell. But still more 
melancholy is the consideration of the tribulation and 



* This is no imaginary scene, but a melancholy fact. 
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wrath, the misery and anguish, which this wretched 
man is treasuring up for himself and his children, by 
living, and leading them to live, in utter forgetfulness of 
God, 

G. B. It is wonderful that the many evils which 
drunkenness causes should not deter men from falling into 
so shocking a habit. 

J. D. The same may be said of this vice which was 
long ago stated respecting wickedness in general, namely, 
that no man ever became suddenly wicked. Men deceive 
themselves by supposing that they shall never go the same 
length to which others have proceeded, But the moment 
they have passed the bounds of temperance they lose all 
control over themselves, and cannot tell how deeply they 
may fall into a gulf which has destroyed millions. The 
only way to be safe is to keep on this side the boundary 
which separates temperance from drunkenness. A man 
passes that boundary when he takes more than nature 
requires — when he drinks, not to satisfy natural thirst, or 
to refresh the exhausted body, but to indulge in the plea- 
sure of drinking. His appetite for drink gradually in- 
creases, until it cannot be satisfied, and when want of 
means, or of opportunity, debars him from his accustomed 
indulgence, he is wretched. Unless he is continually on 
the ale-bench he wanders about seeking rest without being 
able to find it There are no pleasures of a higher and 
nobler kind to which the drunkard can fly for refuge. He 
has so debased the faculties of his mind, that reading and 
meditation are out of the question. Indeed, he dares not 
allow himself to think, for thought fills him with anguish 
and despair. Hence, when he is unable to procure further 
supplies of the liquid poison which blunts and deadens 
his feelings, he suffers acutely from the raging thirst 
which consumes his vitals, and has some foretaste of the 
misery which is the drunkard's portion in that place, 
where not a drop of water is found to* cool the tormented 
tongue. 

G.B. This reminds me of the case of that unhappy man 
C2 
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John "Williams*, who is now confined in prison for a long 
term, in consequence of haying shot his wife. He cannot 
now indulge his fondness for drink, and is almost forced 
to meditate upon and to consider his ways. How miser- 
able must be his condition ! 

J. D. Miserable indeed ) That wretched man is another 
instance of the danger of being needlessly exposed to tempta- 
tion. When he was a boy he was frequently taken to the 
alehouse, and early habituated to scenes of drunkenness 
and brutality. Having been thus trained in the way he 
should not go, his future life was agreeable to such a be- 
ginning, w 

G. B. I should think he never could forget that dread- 
ful night when the horrid deed was perpetrated. You 
had to attend as one of the jury on that melancholy busi- 
ness, I think. 

J. D. Yes, I was summoned to meet the coroner. It 
appeared from the testimony of various witnesses, that Wil- 
liams had been drinking at an alehouse for several hours on 
Saturday evening. There were many others drinking at 
the same time, and with one of them, his wife's brother, he 
had a violent quarrel. He was in such a helpless state, on 
leaving the alehouse about ten o'clock, that a man, who 
lived at no great distance from Williams's cottage, offered 
to go home with him. As they proceeded along, his 
neighbour kindly tried to persuade him to forget the dis- 
pute which he had had witk his brother-in-law, and above 
all things not to mention it to his poor wife. She had 
been confined only a few weeks before, and in her present 
weak state it might have a bad effect upon her, the man 
prudently said, if she should hear of this drunken quarrel. 
Williams promised that he would think no more about it. 
When they arrived at the cottage the poor woman was 
called up. She partly dressed herself, and then opened the 
door for her husband and his companion. Williams then 



reasons, 
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as, concealed. 
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ordered her, in that rough manner which he used when in 
a drunken state, to go and draw some beer. His wife 
told him that he certainly did not want beer at that time; 
and added, that if she were to go into the damp cellar in 
her present weak state, and when she was only half 
dressed, she might catch* a severe cold. Williams then 
rose up and attempted to go into the cellar himself, but he 
staggered along in such a way that his wife stopped him, 
and telling him he would fall and perhaps hurt himself, 
she went down into the cellar and brought some beer. 
She then stood behind her husband's chair shivering with 
cold, and begging him to go to bed* The man also who 
had brought him home entreated him not to sit up any 
longer; but as he refused to do what they wished, his 
neighbour got up and left the cottage, in the hope that he 
would then quietly retire to bed. What happened after- 
wards is involved in mystery, as there were no human 
witnesses of the dreadful deed. Nothing is known except 
from the unhappy man's own statement. About an hour 
after his neighbour had retired to bed, he was awoke by 
some one knocking at his window, and on getting up and 
opening the door, he found Williams standing there in a 
state of the greatest distress. He told him that he had 
shot his dear wife. In what way he could not explain. 
He was taking a pistol out of a drawer, in order to defend 
himself from poachers, and was preparing to leave his 
cottage, when his wife put her arm round him, and en- 
treated that he would not go out at that time of night, 
and in his present state, and that the pistol went off, and 
he knew not what was the matter until he saw his wife 
falling to the ground, and her head blown to pieces! His 
horrified neighbour and his wife then accompanied the 
miserable man to his cottage. There they found the poor 
woman lying quite dead upon the floor, which Was to a 
great extent covered with her blood. 

G. B. What a horrid sight for the poor children ! I 
heard that while the others stood round the fire, uttering 
loud and piercing cries, the eldest girl, who is about six 
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jears old, had taken the infant and was trying to soothe 
it, while it was vainly seeking for that nourishment which 
it required, and which its hapless parent could no longer 
supply. What a heart-rending scene it must hare ap- 
peared ! 

J, D. It was indeed a very different scene from what 
one might have expected to behold from the appearance 
of the cottage. It is pleasantly situated on the borders 
of a romantic park. A neat garden surrounds it, in which 
roses and laurels and other beautiful shrubs are abundantly 
scattered. The passengers, as they went along the road, 
would be ready to say, on seeing that snug and peaceful 
retreat, " Surely happiness dwells there l" And this 
would most likely have been the case had not Williams 
become the slave of intemperance. He probably never 
would have become such a slave had he not, when a boy, 
been needlessly exposed to the temptations, and familiarized 
with the disorderly scenes of an alehouse. His wife was a 
cheerful,, neat, and industrious woman, and did all in her 
power to make her husband and children comfortable. 
She was also, I have reason to believe, anxious for the 
spiritual welfare of her family. Whenever she could 
attend church, I used to see her and her children in their 
place, and she appeared to join devoutly in the solemn 
worship of God, and to listen with eager attention to the 
preaching of the Gospel. 

G. B. Her husband, I fear, seldom went to church? 

J, D. Very seldom. Like other drunkards he could 
not bear to hear Sabbath after Sabbath that instruction 
which utterly condemned the course he was pursuing. 
When he was advised to attend church, he pleaded that 
he had no time, without neglecting the duties of his occu- 
pation. This, however, was a mere pretext. His occu- 
pation did not prevent him from going to the alehouse on 
the Sabbath ; and there is no doubt that, had he been so 
inclined, he might have found means to attend church at 
at least once in every Sabbath. But having no will to do 
it, he could not find a way. His understanding had, in- 
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<teed, been so darkened by habitual intemperance, that I 
was told that he seriously maintained that men did not 
break the fourth commandment, if they did no work on 
the Sabbath day, but spent it in sleep or in idleness! 

G. B. But he was not entirely hardened, for I hare 
heard him say myself, that he did not like to read the 
Bible, for he could not help weeping to see how differ- 
ently he lived to the directions of that holy book. 

J. D. By discontinuing to read the Bible which 
caused such feelings, and by neglecting the other means 
of grace, he was gradually hardening his heart, grieving 
the Holy Spirit, and provoking God to swear in his wrath 
that He would utterly forsake him. Had the conviction 
which he sometimes felt not been stifled, and had he lifted 
up his heart to God, and sought pardon for the past, jand 
grace and strength for the future, how different might 
have been his condition at this time! As to temporal 
blessings he had surely an abundant share, and had the 
greatest reason for thankfulness. He had a good situa- 
tion, sufficient means to bring up his family in comfort, 
an amiable and affectionate wife, and health and strength 
for the discharge of .the duties of the place to which he 
had been appointed. But one thing needful was wanting. 
God was not in all his thoughts, and being given up to 
his own devices, he became a slave to his besetting sin. 

G. B. Many persons were surprised that Williams 
continued in*his situation so long, considering the drunken 
habits that he had acquired. 

J. D* His conduct had been carefully concealed from 
his master. That gentleman, it was well known, would 
never have retained an habitual drunkard in his service, 
and therefore the relatives and friends of Williams would 
not inform his master of the irregularities of his servant. 
But it is now evident how great an error they committed 
in thug concealing the matter. The unhappy man him- 
self must feel tbat it was but a cruel kindness which pre- 
vented his friends from reporting his conduct to his master ; 
since, had they done so, the fear of losing his situation, if 
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no higher motive had any influence over him, might hare 
prevented him from following those excesses which ulti- 
mately produced this awful catastrophe. 

G. B. Perhaps those who knew of Williams' habits 
did not like to tell his master, from the fear of being 
branded as informers. 

/. D. Very possibly; and it is lamentable that any 
persons should be so branded who really perform a 
bounden duty. But such unjust treatment is often expe- 
rienced from the world. It censures where it ought to 
commend, and applauds things which! should be discoun- 
tenanced. He who points out, and endeavours to procure 
a remedy for what is wrong, is too frequently called an 
officious meddler: while .the man who allows his most 
intimate friend to go on in sin, without warning him, or 
informing those who might have influence to check him 
in his ruinous career, is called a true friend. We have 
need to pray that we may be saved from such friends; for 
however we may prefer those friends who will flatter us, 
instead of faithfully telling us unpalatable truths, this is 
not the friendship which will be profitable to us. It is 
only that friendship of the world which is enmity with 
God. 

G. B. I am greatly obliged to you, Mr. Dowell, for 
your good advice, and for the striking instances which 
you have brought forward in illustration of the danger of 
exposing ourselves needlessly to temptation. My resolution 
to enter a Society where such an exposure is altogether 
avoided is now fully confirmed; though I know that in 
the other a man is not obliged to get into a habit of drink- 
ing, yet there is no doubt that he is strongly tempted to 
do so. I will endeavour, therefore, to avoid the tempta- 
tion. 

J. D. I rejoice at your determination, George, and 
pray that you may have grace -and strength to keep it. 
And this you are the more likely to do, since you resolve 
to avoid what might be an occasion of falling into the sin 
of intemperance. Indeed, I do not see how any person 
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can without presumption pray, or expect to be preserved 
from this, or any other sin, if he wilfully enter into temp- 
tation. But in joining the generality of clubs, a man 
deliberately puts himself in a position wherein he is 
tempted to visit, every month, a house which is too often 
abused to the purposes of intemperance. He has no 
ground for expecting, under such circumstances, that God 
will deliver him from the temptation to which he hath 
voluntarily exposed himself. I shall have great pleasure 
in seeing you another evening, when I will show you the 
other evils which you avoid, and the great advantages 
that you obtain, by becoming a member of a well-consti- 
tuted and well-managed Friendly Society. 
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CONVERSATION II. 
Between James Dowell and George Bright. 

George Bright. I am come early this evening, Mr. 
Dowel 1, according to your kind invitation; for I want to 
hear all I can about the clubs in this neighbourhood. 
You cannot think what battles I have had with some 
members of these clubs. They maintain that they are 
the very best that can be formed; but they could not 
answer my objections as. to the temptation to habits of 
intemperance which such clubs afforded. 

James Bow ell. And you might have told them, 
George, that if their clubs had been free from this objec- 
tion, you had other strong reasons for not entering into 
any of them. Those reasons I will now lay before you, 
and I am fully persuaded that you will be convinced that 
not one of those clubs will be able to realize the expecta- 
tions of their members. 

G. B. You think, Mr. Dowell, that they will be un- 
able to meet the claims for sickness, and for payments at 
death, which will be made upon them? 

J. D. Think ! I am sure they cannot. You are but a 
young man, George, and yet you can recollect how many 
clubs have been broken up for want of sufficient funds, 
and from various other causes, in this neighbourhood. 

G. B. Yes, I remember several. But still they form 
new ones according to the old plan, hoping, no doubt, that 
they shall have better luck afterwards. 

J. D. Clubs are like houses. Unless they are built 
on a good foundation, they cannot long stand. By belter 
luck you mean, I suppose, that they hope there may not 
be much sickness nor many deaths among the members 
for a long time. They ought not to trust to such expec- 
tations. Indeed, the very cause which renders clubs ne- 
cessary is, the liability of every man, sooner or later, to 
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sickness and death. To trust, then, to such an uncer- 
tainty as the continuance of health or life is great folly 
and presumption, "there are, it is true, certain cal- 
culations made by skilful men, after carefully ascertain- 
ing what number of sick are to be found, and how many 
deaths occur, among a given number of individuals. By 
this means they are enabled to form a pretty correct judg- 
ment of the number of persons who may be sick or who 
may die, in the course of each year, and are thus enabled 
to state what monthly payments will be necessary to 
secure an allowance in sickness, as well as a payment at 
death, to the members of the club. For instance, they 
have inquired how many persons out of one thousand, 
between the age of 15 and 65, have been sick, and for 
how long, and how many have died, during the period of 
one year: or they have made their calculations on an ave- 
rage of three or seven years. This has been found to be 
a safe and effectual mode of securing to the members the 
benefits which they were led to expect. But in the forma* 
tion of the generality of clubs no such calculations are 
made, and it is therefore not surprising that they never 
continue for many years. Although these clubs differ in 
some respects — some of them being much better supported, 
better managed, more strict and economical than others; 
yet on one point, and that a very material one, they have 
all been alike. Every club which has come under my 
observation, has died of old age and exhaustion. That 
something was wrong in their constitution and manage- 
ment was evident, because they had (for a society) so short 
an existence. For it should be remembered that clubs, 
like other corporations, if well constituted and properly 
managed, possess a renovating power in themselves; so 
that though they may be old, they need not be infirm. 
On the contrary, their strength (by which I mean their 
common fund) increases with their years. And though 
single members may and must die* the society itself, re- 
ceiving a constant accession of young and vigorous mem • 
bers, will still live and flourish. 
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G. R. There must, indeed, be something wrong in the 
clubs generally, for it is well known that instead of growl- 
ing stronger by age, they became so weak, that is, so 
poor, that young men do not like to enter into them for 
fear of disappointment. 

J. X). And truly they have just reasons for their fears* 
But I will now shew you the chief causes of the failure of 
such clubs. In the first place, they require the same pay- 
ments to be made monthly by all ages from fifteen to thirty- 
foe. Now this is a most unjust principle. The older 
members will be most probably in the sick list oftener 
than the young, and certainly much sooner in the aged 
list, and it is therefore both fair and reasonable that they 
should pay in proportion. In order to be safe, and to 
draw general confidence, it is necessary to act fairly. But 
observe how unfairly this rule of the old clubs operates. 
A youth enters the club at 15 or 16, and continues to 
make his monthly payments regularly until he is 37; his 
contributions to the common stock of the society amount, 
in that time, to more than 22/. Now, suppose a man, 
aged 35, had become a member of the club two years 
before the other had reached his 37th year; his contribu- 
tions to the common fund would be about twenty-five 
shillings. If at this time both these members are put 
upon the sick-list, he who has paid 22/. into the club will 
receive no greater allowance than the other, who has paid 
only 25*. Is not this consideration enough to deter young 
men from entering clubs, where such an unjust principle 
is in operation ? 

G. B. I should think it would, if they gave the matter 
any consideration at all. But I am afraid many young 
men do not sufficiently think what they ate doing. 

«/. D. There is an extract from a useful tract on 
friendly societies, written by a clergyman, the Rev. R. 
Seymour, which will strikingly illustrate the unfairness of 
the old clubs in this respect. "John Clark, aged 18, 
enters a club at the same time as George White, aged 43; 
they both enjoy, with little interruption, good health up 
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to the age of 65, when George White has an attack of 
sickness, which makes him a constant charge on his club 
for eighteen months; and after that time he is frequently, 
though not constantly, on the club; in the space of eigh- 
teen months he will receive, at 8*. a week (full pay) for 
twenty, six weeks, and 4*. (half pay) for the following 
twelve months, 20/. 16*., for which he will have paid into 
the funds of his chib, during twenty-two years of health, 
at Is. a month, only 13/. 4&.: hut John Clark, on reaching 
65 years of age, and being seized with an illness of the 
same length, ' and requiring the same sum of money from 
his club, will have paid for it not less than 28/. 4*.; so 
that to obtain the same benefits, George White will have 
paid 15/. less than John Clark; and George White being 
the older man, though he has paid so much less, is draw- 
ing thus largely from his club before John Clark, the 
younger member, needs it; and what is the consequence? 
Why, by the time the younger member becomes old and 
sickly, there is no money left to assist him. It may be 
replied, that if the younger man had fallen sick at any 
earlier period of his life, he would hare had the assistance 
of his club; and this is very true: but we all know thai 
dubs are in no danger while the members are young and 
middle- aged. It is from twenty to thirty years after a 
club is established, when those who were middle-aged at 
the club's first formation (such as George White) have 
become old, and when the young (such as John Clark) 
have become middle-aged ; — it is then that the difficulties 
begin ; it is then discovered that the older members have 
not paid in enough to meet the wants of their old age, and 
that they are obliged to draw so largely on the box, that by 
the time their younger s become old and infirm, the box is 
emptied and the club bankrupt. This is no imaginary 
case ; it is the unhappy but true history of hundreds of the 
old Friendly Societies : and it has been proved again and 
again in almost every part of England." 

G. B. That is true enough; but though I have known 
many of the clubs which have been thus broken up, I 
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never understood the cause till now. I see it now plain 
enough. Payments should be made according to age, or 
else the younger members will have nothing to depend 
upon when they become old. But, I suppose, the " Odd 
fellows' Society" does not act upon this unfair principle? 
J. D. As it boasts of having so many respectable and 
intelligent persons among its members, we might, indeed, 
expect that it would have abandoned that false and inse- 
cure plan which has destroyed so many thousands of the 
old clubs ; but this is not the case. For though they re- 
quire a larger entrance fee for old than for young mem- 
bers, that fee is not near sufficient to provide for the pro- 
mised allowance in sickness and payment at death. Thus 
a man 36 years old at his entrance into the Odd Fellows' 
Society must pay 21. 13*., and afterwards a monthly pay- 
ment of 1*. 8 d. For this he is promised 10*. weekly in 
sickness, 51. at his wife's death, and 10/. at his own death. 
But how little able such a society will be to discharge its 
obligations is evident from the tables, given in Mr. Tidd 
Pratt's instructions for the formation of friendly societies. 
There it is stated that a member 36 years old, in order to 
secure the above benefits in sickness and at death, ought 
to pay an entrance fee of 13/. 1*. 7d., and 1*. 8d. per 
month: but he is required to pay only 21. 13*.; how then 
can such a society be able to meet the claims of its mem- 
bers in future years ? Mr. Neison, the eminent actuary 
of the Invalid and General Life Office, thus writes on the 
subject: "Odd Fellow Societies {ire peculiar in their con- 
stitution, and differ, in some respects, from Friendly So- 
cieties: but so far as the subject of life contingencies is 
concerned, they present the most objectionable features of 
the worst-conditioned Friendly Societies." " It is evident," 
he writes, "that the Order of Odd Fellows stands in 
much need of improvement; and considering the many 
elevated names which are said to be enrolled as members, 
it is remarkable that some gentlemen of influence and 
scientific attainments should not, before this, have given 
attention to the lamentable condition in which his too 
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confiding brethren of the order are placed, and hare done 
something to raise the Unity to the common level of the 
Friendly Societies throughout the kingdom*." As you, 
as well as other young men, hare thought this Society of 
Odd Fellows a very secure and eligible one, I think it ad- 
visable to show you its real character; and this shall be 
done from authorities which cannot be' called in question, 
namely, from the Reports of the Society itself. In the 
Quarterly Report, Jan. 1845, it is stated that " the con- 
tributions of the members of the Order vary from 3d. to 
7id. per week ; and the benefits, so far as regards sick 
allowance, are from *Js. up to and including 15*. per week. 
The funeral donations to single members vary from 51. to 
25/. ; and taking into account the married members, the 
funeral donations are from 11/. to 48/., which include the 
funeral donation paid on the death of a wife. From a 
number of bye-laws in our possession, we select a list of 
the amount of contributions and benefits; and this we do 
without giving the name of either lodge or district." . . . 
u In this lodge, the expenses for conducting it, (such as 
Surgeon's salary, gifts to members, gifts to past officers for 
meritorious conduct, liquor at auditing books, Secretary 
and Outside Tyler's salary, District expenses, &c. &c), 
amount to more than eleven shillings per member per 
annum ; which, taken from their contributions, leaves Jive- 
pence as the net amount paid per week, and for this Jive- 
pence per week, the members are led to believe that the 
allowance will be 10*. per week during sickness, 24/. 14.*. 
at the death of a member, and 24/. 14*. at the death of a 
members wife. We leave our brethren to draw their own 
conclusions as to how far such promises can be realized." 

G. B. Why certainly, Mr. Dowell, a man must be 
blind who does not see that a society which proceeds in 
this way must soon be bankrupt. You have shown that 
the members do not contribute according to age, and there- 
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fore that there would not he enough to meet the claims for 
sick allowance, &c. if the money was all carefully invested,- 
hut when ' they spend, for expenses, eleven shillings far 
each member yearly, it is plain they cannot have much in 
hand for other purposes. 

J. D. The expenses are indeed great. In a lodge, or 
club, of 500 members, they spend, according to this, their 
own statement^ no less than 275/. a year ! Again, in page 
14 of the same report, it is stated, "it will he found that 
the hare expense of conducting the lodge (one lodge, or 
club, marked No. 3,) is nearly double the amount paid to 
the sick. We do not mean to infer that there are no 
other lodges whose expenses are so great; for, from our 
own observations, we have reason to believe that the ex- 
penses of nine lodges out of every ten, in the manufacturing 
districts, are in the same proportion.** "It is a lamentable 
fact," say they, " that although our institution has been in 
existence upwards of thirty years, we have, up to the pre- 
sent time, never obtained any statistical information from 
its members, on which to form a proper ground-work or 
data to assist the lodges in making their income coincide 
with tbeir expenditure/' 

"Now, mark," says Mr. Mudge, in his Exposure of 
Odd Fellowship, " mark the concluding sentence of that 
paragraph, and then ponder over the fact, That two 

HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE LODGES CLOSED IN 1843, FOR 

want of funds; and that many more during the same 
period, applied for help. {Vide Quart. Rep., July, 1844, 
p. 4.) Astonishing recklessness 1 I may ask now, will 
you join such an Order ? What I pay your hard-earned 
money to a sinking fund ? What ! join with those who 
for ten years, and, may be, for thirty, have been spending 
their contributions, instead of putting them to interest ? 
What ! continue to be linked to a lot of Old Fellows, who 
are to pay no more than you, though they confess they 
hav # e not cash in store ? Well ! if you do, Regalia, Pass- 
words, Signs, and Countersigns, with such like foolery, 
must have wondrous virtue in your eyes, and I despair to 
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Open them. Go on, and fall into the ditch ; and yet I 
fain would save you*." 

G. B. The writer employs very earnest and forcible 
language. 

J, D. Not more forcible than the occasion warrants. 
There is cause enough to excite one's indignation, when 
we see unsuspecting and industrious men led to contribute 
their hard-earned money to a society which promises great 
things, and yet is sure to disappoint their hopes. But 
now let us consider the second cause which leads to the 
failure of clubs in general — namely, waste of the funds at 
the alehouse* 

You would hardly believe what large sums of money 
are wasted in this way, until you come to reckon up the 
amount which month after month, and year af;ter year, the 
members throw away* I stated to you how much a few 
members out of a club of 250 spent on the club-night, and 
what a scene of intemperance and wastefulness was ex- 
hibited. That club wasted every month, in drink, 4/. 3 j. 4d. 9 
that is, 50/. a year. Add to this the sum which is gene- 
rally, taken out of the box for the annual feast: this is 4s. 
for each member. Thus, in a club of 250 members, no 
less a sum than 100/. would be uselessly expended — 50/. 
on the club-nights, and 50/. at the annual feast. And 
this money, be it remembered, is taken from the monthly 
contributions to the fund for an allowance in sickness and 
payments at death. By this foolish and worse than use- 
less expenditure, such a club, at the end of ten years, will 
have 1000/. less in the box than it would otherwise have 
possessed! 

G. B. When I was advised to enter a club which 
holds its monthly meeting at the Windmill, in this parish, 
I inquired what were its yearly expenses, and was sur- 
prised to hear that so much was spent in a club of only 
forty-one members. They amounted to 16/. 1*. 3d. a year. 

J. D. Twelve such clubs will have about 500 mem- 
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bers, and their yearly expenses (without reckoning any 
thing that is paid to the sick, or the payments at death,) 
would be 192/. 15*. Most of this money is absolutely 
thrown away. Is it any wonder, then, that at the end of 
fifteen or twenty years, we find such clubs either already 
broken up, or on the eve of dissolution? In the former 
space of time twelve such clubs will have squandered no 
less than 2891/. 5s. y or, in twenty years, the sum of 3855/.! 
Surely no man, who gives this matter a moment's consider- 
ation, can be so foolish as to enter a club that is carried 
on in this extravagant way, and yet hope to receive any 
benefit from it in the time of sickness and infirmity. 

G. B. But bad as this management is, it seems that of 
the Society of Odd Fellows is even worse; and yet I 
have heard some persons boast how enormously wealthy 
this large and flourishing society was ! 

/. Ik It is a gross and cruel delusion by which thou- 
sands of industrious men have been deceived. How can 
this society be rich when, by the confession of its Direc- 
tors, nine-tenths of the lodges or clubs expend 11*. yearly 
for each member? This sum, in a lodge consisting of 
500 members, will amount to 275/. a year; or, in twenty 
years, (if their lodge continues so long,) they will have 
spent 5500/., without reckoning any thing for the sick, or 
any donations at death. Even their large number of 
members, amounting, it is said, to a quarter of a million, 
can be no security against bankruptcy, when they are thus 
wasting more than 100,000/. a year. But as I think you 
will hardly be tempted to enter the Odd Fellows Society, 
after what you have heard of its proceedings, I will call 
your attention to a third cause of failure in the generality 
of clubs— namely, limiting the number of members to 41, 
50, or 100. 

This great error has been committed by the promoters 
of most of the clubs that have been established in country 
parishes. They seemed not to know that numbers consti- 
tuted strength. This is the case in a nation — in an army 
— and is equally true as to a Friendly Society. The more 
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members, the larger the common stock becomes; the 
larger the funds the more eager are persons to be admitted 
as members. Bat when the number is limited, and the 
original members begin to grow infirm, and die, it is not 
easy to fill up the vacancies with younger men. They see 
how many are on the sick list, and how many more are 
approaching to a time of life when sickness and infirmity 
may naturally be expected, and they prudently refuse to 
join a club where most of die members soon will be con- 
tinually drawing from, instead of increasing, the common 
fund. That sum may seem large, but it will rapidly 
diminish as the increasing years and infirmities of the 
members require them to seek their promised weekly 
allowance. No new members could, of course, be ex- 
pected to join the club under such circumstances. It: 
would be great folly to do so, because they could hare no 
hope of deriving benefit from it when they should become 
ten or fifteen years older, and might want assistance. 
For the club would soon break up, owing to the same 
cause which brings the prodigal to destitution. The 
members would be expending the principal, instead of 
using merely the interest of their funds and their monthly 
contributions. They would draw the well dry, and 
exhaust the old springs, and be unable to find any new 
spring from which their necessities could be supplied. 
Here then you see the bad consequences of limiting the 
number of members in a club, instead of endeavouring to 
obtain as many eligible persons as possible. 

G. B. What number of members should a club con- 
tain, in order to afford a prospect of success? 

J. D. The most eminent actuaries are of opinion that 
a club cannot be expected to flourish unless it contains, at 
least, 200 or 250 members. With a less number a club 
may seem to go on very prosperously for several years, 
but at the end of twenty or thirty years it is almost sure to 
fail, however well its funds have been managed. A so* 
ciety which has enrolled 1000 or 1500 members, and is 
prudently and economically managed, may continue and 
D2 
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prosper for many generations. It would be well if pro- 
moters of Friendly Societies would carefully consider this 
matter, instead of weakening each other's efforts by esta- 
blishing a large number of independent clubs. Let them 
form one society in a county or a division of the 1 county, 
which should hare branch clubs connected with it in 
every parish. Its affairs might be managed at one-tenth 
of the expense which fifteen or twenty separate clubs cost 
annually. This I will show afterwards. It has been ob- 
jected that a society on so large a scale could not be pro- 
perly superintended, and that impositions might be easily 
practised upon it. But I do not attach much, weight 
to this objection. Every member of a club well knows 
that any imposition inflicts an injury on all belonging to 
it, and therefore each will take good care that no dishonest 
artifices on the part of any benefit member should succeed. 
Sometimes an unprincipled man is found, who attempts to 
defraud his club by demanding a sick allowance longer 

Shan he really requires it, but he is almost sure to be 
letected. The other members who live near him know 
how to look after their dwn interests, and if they suspect 
there is imposition, they will find ways and means to ex- 
pose and bring to punishment the guilty party. 

G. B. No doubt they would; for if such practices were 
to be overlooked, the society could not long continue to 
r/rosperV A roan under such circumstances would be de- 
serve Aty excelled from the club, and his character would 
t>e ae^fdyid; For what is this crime but to rob and de- 
fraud 'lj\e sfck and aged of money, which has been saved 
for* tftfeii* comfort and support? 

in njc £); Ine fourth cause of failure is, The want of good 
$fddrt$ , ybr ] the money thai has been contributed. What 
large sums of money, belonging to clubs, have been lost 
fey lending tkem to tjersons who did not give good secu- 
rity, and who 1 becoming bankrupts, paid scarcely a shilling 
in the pound! I have known two or three clubs which 
fcufreried extensivfe losses in this why. "In* the illegal or 
unenrolled clubs," says the Hon. and Rev. S. G. Osborne, 
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rt the capital stock of the Society is very apt. to be lent to 
the landlord of the house in which the club is held, who 
in all probability is a brewer; he pays, 'tis true, 5 per 
cent, for it, but those persons would, I think, make a 
large list who have either misappropriated the club-money, 
or who, having failed in business, have paid, perhaps, 
some two or three shillings in the pound. As to treasu- 
rers who run away with a quarter's receipts, and unknown 
individuals who break open and empty 'the club-box*' 
these cases are so common, that almost every neighbour* 
hood can furnish several examples*." 

G. B. I suppose that the Society of Odd Fellows, 
having so many respectable members, take care to have 
good security for their funds, so that this is not the cause 
of the failure of any of their lodges, or clubs. 

J, D. No, indeed ; this cause is, together with others 
already noticed, rapidly hastening the downfall of this 
much boasted Order. In their Annual Report for 1843, 
it is stated, "There is another matter to which we would 
wish to draw your serious and undivided attention, viz., 
the many serious and extensive frauds which have been 
practised upon the Order; as the evil contained therein 
has increased to a fearful extent, and has, and will continue 
(if not checked) to do a serious injury to our institution. 
In the district of Liverpool alone, on a very recent occa- 
sion, a fraud was discovered to the extent of nearly £600; 
in Bolton, Walsall, and Ruthin, very extensive frauds have 
also been committed; and in many other districts also, 
similar acts have taken place." Again, it is stated in the 
Quarterly Report for April, 1845, that sixty members were 
expelled for fraud. For instance, "John Spencer took 
from the Bee-hive Lodge, Liverpool District, 21/. 17*. 2rf., 
and was expelled;" and what cared he so long as he could 
fly off with the honey 1 "P. P. G. M. Thomas William T 
son defrauded the St. Helen's District Funeral Fund of 
above 100/., and was expelled." High time he should be; 
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but did he pay back the cash f P. P. G. M. Henry Col- 
linson defrauds the Victory Lodge, Hull District, of up- 
wards of 51/. and is expelled ; but if he loses the victory, 
he wins the money, and is content, I dare say. Then to 
think that these " defrauds" are by Grand Masters, great 
and high officers*! So you see the much boasted respec- 
tability of this large Society, does not secure it from 
immense losses, owing to the want of good security. 

G. B. I wish that my friend at W had the oppor- 

tunity of hearing your account of the proceedings of the 
Odd Fellows' Society, for he would surely then hesitate 
.before he joined it. 

J. D. You shall carry him, if you like, the pamphlet 
from which I have derived my information, and he can 
read and judge for himself. I am happy to find that the 
eyes -of many, who . had joined the Society, have been 
opened to the enormous evils that prevail in this exten- 
sive, but wretchedly managed Club, or Order, as they call 
it, When.it is stated in the Society's Report that in 1844 
the vast sum of 71,420/. 16s. 4d. was spent for sundries, 
(such as sashes, rosettes, gowns, caps, silver snuff-boxes, 
medals, watches, rewards, and payments to officers, &c.,) 
while for a far more important purpose, namely, for 
widows, orphans, and funerals, only 62,742/. were ex- 
pended, any considerate man may well pause before he 
unites himself to a club where such unpardonable extra- 
vagance is allowed. "But, 1 think," says the writer 
already quoted, "reaction is setting in; not, indeed, from 
violence and disruption, as seen at Manchester, but in a 
for more satisfactory manner; the Report, page 15, says 
that upwards of 40,000 were initiated in 1844, yet the 
increase was only 21,461; thereby at once affirming that 
upwards of 20,000 members left the Order in one year, 
after paying their initiation money, and contributions for 
a length of time. This is an important and cheering fact. 
Persons are convinced, after a trial of it, that Odd JFellow- 
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ship is such a wretched and demoralizing concern, that 
they prefer putting up with the loss of their money, to 
continuing any longer in a situation of such imminent 
peril*" 

The fifth cause why the generality of clubs fail after a 
few years, is, Their want $f union with the richer and 
better-educated members of society. 

In the most perfect Society that was ever established 
upon earth (perfect, I mean, as to its principles), namely, 
the Christian Church, there is a union of all classes— rich 
and poor-— learned and unlearned. This is an institution 
formed under the immediate direction of Him, who is the. 
Fountain of all wisdom. And the more closely any So- 
ciety, formed by. men for temporal purposes, imitates the 
one founded by God himself for the promotion of men's 
spiritual interests, the more likely will it be to succeed. 
In order to flourish and be durable, the members should 
consist of rich and poor. u The rich and poor meet toge- 
ther: the Lord is the maker of them allt." Neither class 
ought to consider itself independent of the other: for 
" the eye cannot say unto the hand, I hare no need of 
thee : nor again the head to the feet, I have no need of 
yon f and " if the foot shall say, Because I am not the 
hand, I am not of the body, is it therefore not of the 
body % ?" Their mutual interests and happiness will be 
best promoted when they have a feeling of good- will 
towards each other. They are not selfishly to seek their 
own prosperity, and to have no care or concern about 
their fellow-creatures. u Look not every man," says the 
Apostle, "on his own things, but every mail also on the 
things of others;" and " Let no man seek his own, but 
every man another's wealth (t. *., another's welfare and 
benefit) §." The rich are to regard the poor with an eye 
of kindness and benevolence, and the poor are to look up 



* Mudge's Exposure, &c, p. 65. 
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to the. rich with an eye of confidence, gratitude, and affec- 
tion. This would be the natural and necessary efifeet 4f 
duly carrying put the beneficent plan, which the* wisdom 
of God hath devised and revealed for promoting attd 
securing the happiness of mankind. It is the will of oar 
Heavenly Father that all men should " love as fcrethreMs-" 
and, consequently, aim at unity and^oncdrd. And thfey 
who act in opposition to this command— *they whoitryQto 
separate the two classes by exciting jealousies and su&fi- 
, cions in their minds, are the enemies of God, their 7 felk*r~ 
creatures, and their own souls. How different mcoAd 
have been the condition of many aged laboufeefs in this 
neighbourhood, had the clubs to which they respeetn&ly 
contributed for several years, had the benefit of the advice 
and assistance of their wealthier and better-informed 
neighbours! Their clubs would then have been con- 
structed on safe and durable principles; and each indivi- 
dual might have enjoyed the allowance he requiredliin 
sickness, and, on attaining the age of 66 Would have been 
entitled to a pension of from 10/. to 20/. and upwards 
(according to his monthly contributions,) so long as (he 
lived. Their object in associating together in side clubs 
was excellent. They wished, as it was their" duty «tad 
interest, to make some provision against a time 1 > of 
sickness and infirmity; but the plan which they adopted 
was not calculated to effect their laudable design.- Owing 
to want of information as to the true principles on "which 
Benefit Societies should be established, they formed their 
clubs on an insecure foundation; and they had the sorrow 

' to bejiold their contributions — the hard-earned • savings of 
many years-7-all exhausted by the time that they most re- 

1 quired assistance. May the present, and every succeeding 
generation, learn wisdom from this sad experience of their 
fathers and grandfathers! 

G. B. There is one club in the next parish, which has 
been formed on a better plan, as it is held at a private 
house. No money is spent in drinking. There aro about 
thirty members, and they pay 1*. 3d. a month. 
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J. D. I know the club, and am glad that the members 
. have resolved not to meet at the alehouse. So far (hey 
have improved upon the old plan; jet the club cannot 
stand many years owing to the causes which J have already 
noticed. They have made the too common. mistake of 
requiring all ages to pay the same monthly eontrifyutipjn. 
When they met together to establish tha club, there were 
five men whose, ages varied from 38 to 54 years ; these 
were admitted as members on the same terms a$ younger 
jnen, namely, 1*. 3d. a month. Jit is true, that none were 
I to be admitted, after the first night, who exceeded $5 
i jfeaig; but .this will not secure the club, .from failure. 
v There is no security for any c/p&, how .well managed 
r soever it may be in other respects, unless ike monthly pay- 
I mentsane high or low according as the members are older 
•«r younger at their admission. For when it is discovered 
hbm much more the young have to pay than the old for 
r. the same, benefits, it cannot be expected that young mem- 
r bers will be willing to enter the club on such unfair terms, 
i . See how much greater will be the sum contributed by a 
o 'youth of 20 who entered that club on its formation, than 
•he sum which the older member who was 54 at t{tat 
t 4£rae* Suppose that each lives to, the age of 60 before 
they require any material assistance from the club. Xhen 
) it will be found that the older member has contributed 
oirly 4L IT** 6A to the common fund; while the younger 
member will have paid, on arriving at the same age* no 
less than 32/. 10c; so that the younger member actually 
has to pay 2J.L 12*. 6d. more than the older one, for the 
same benefit, .that is, for a sick allowance of *Js. , 6c(. a 
week. The injustice of this is manifest. 4>nd how can 
it be supposed that any club that.isrfounded on such unrair 
principles can continue and prosper? But it is getting 
late, George, so I must wait until another, evening .fcnf an 
opportunity of showing you the great advantages, offered 
to members in a welkconsteucted $n4 weliTmanage& Bene- 
fit 8ociety* ...','-. ; < 
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CONVERSATION III. 
Between James Dowell and George Bright. 

James DowelL You are earlier this evening, George, 
than I expected to see you ; but I am quite ready to re- 
sume the subject of our last conversation. Have you well 
considered the causes which have led to the dissolution of 
so many clubs and the consequent disappointment of the 
hopes of the industrious contributors? 

George Bright. Yes, Mr. Dowell, and while reflecting 
upon those causes of failure, I hare felt quite astonished 
that notwithstanding the existence of so many evils in the 
old clubs, the temptations to drunkenness ; the unfairness 
of making all ages pay the same contribution ; the* waste 
of so much money at the alehouse; the bad security too 
often given for the club money ; and the want of assist- 
ance and advice from the richer and better-educated 
classes: considering these things, I have wondered how 
these clubs should have continued so long a time in exist- 
ence. 

J. D. It is, indeed, surprising; for although many 
have broken up at the end of eight or ten years, yet 
others been able to prolong their existence to twenty and 
even twenty-five years. Little as it can afford comfort to 
aged members of these clubs to know that they have not 
so soon fallen as several others ; yet it gives great encour 
ragement to the promoters of Benefit Societies that are 
established on better principles. If some of the old clubs, 
with all the evils you have just noticed, at work in their 
system, have yet been able to keep together for a period 
of twenty or twenty-five years, what may we not expect 
from a society in which none of these causes of failure 
can be found ? We are surely justified in thinking that 
such clubs will continue to increase and prosper, and that 
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old age, instead of rendering them infirm, will rather make 
them strike their roots deeper, and extend their branches 
through an almost unlimited circuit. 

I will, in the first place, state the advantages which 
well- constructed and well-managed benefit societies afford 
to their members; and, secondly, show the ways and 
means by which they will be enabled fully to meet all 
their engagements. 

The advantages. I have already pointed out the 
manifold dangers to which not only young, but older, men 
are exposed, when they are required to pay their monthly 
contribution, together with threepence or fourpence as 
drink-money at the alehouse. It is surely no small ad- 
vantage, that in all well-conducted benefit societies this 
temptation is withdrawn* If any member of such clubs 
be inclined to indulge in intemperate habits, he cannot, at 
least, excuse his visits to the alehouse, on the plea that 
lie is only going there to make his monthly payments. 
And those who are not so inclined will be all the safer for 
not having any inducement to subject themselves to this 
temptation. Parents, who really desire the present and 
future welfare of their children, will surely consider this 
as a weighty reason for entering their names as early as 
possible in the list of members. This will prevent them 
from joining other clubs, and especially that most attractive 
and yet pernicious society to which I have before referred, 
and of which a gentleman in Manchester thus writes: 
"They are indeed, a drinking brotherhood; they are the 
principal support of more than one-half the public-houses 
in Lancashire : they have made thousands of drunkards, 
and are now arresting the advance in life of hundreds of 
young men who are contracting habits of inebriety by the 
seductive system of 'Odd Fellowship/" And here I can- 
not but call your attention to a touching narrative, written 
by Mr. Barlow, the respectable and intelligent operative 
of Birmingham, to whom I have before referred. May 
every young man, and every father and mother who read 
it, take it into their serious consideration, and be induced 
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to employ all their power and influence to keep* them- 
selves and all belonging to them from this great tempta- 
tion! 

" Whilst upon this part of the subject," Mr. Barlow 
said, " I shall perhaps be pardoned for relating an anec- 
dote iwhich came under my personal observation. Some 
time ago, when I went home to dinner, my wife addressed 
me iq the following terms : ' Oh ! my lore, I hare been 
pained heyond description this morning. Poor Mrs. B. 
has been here the most distracted creature I ever saw in 
my life. (This person, I may premise, resided at the back 
of where I used to live, had a husband and two lovely 
children, and at that time appeared as happy and comfort- 
able as any family could do.) I enquired the cause : ' Is 
her husband dead?' 'Oh!' replied my wife, 'I asked that, 
and, poor thing, she burst into a flood of tears, and said, 
"Dead, Mrs. Barlow, No! if he were dead I think I 
would bow in submission to the Divine will: he is not 
dead, but left me." ' Your husband left you ! You astonish 
me!' "He has indeed; he was invited to enter a 5/. 
club, at the Green Dragon : he used to go and take bis 
money on Saturday nights; took to drinking; formed 
some evil acquaintances ; began to stay out late; at length 
he would stay all night, and now he has left me altogether, 
and takes up his abode in a nameless house in a degraded 
part of the town. Could you persuade Mr. Barlow to go 
and try to see him, he might make some impression Upon 
him." ' My wife told her she had no doubt I would wil- 
lingly do what I could for her. I learned the place, and 
went down early on the Sunday morning, as soon as I saw 
the house open : I walked up,— -knocked at the door; not 
being shut, I pushed it open at the same time ; the first 
object that caught my eye was the young man : I said, 
* George, I wish to speak to you?' We had an interview. 
I endeavoured to persuade him to take a house where he 
was not known, and return to his wife and family. I re- 
minded him of his partners daily care and night watch* 
'*!£*» during a season <qf affliction ke had passed through, 
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and asked, Is this the way you return that affection? I 
showed him the reproach he was bringing on his character, 
the ruin he would bring on his prospects for time and 
eternity. I appealed to his judgment and his feelings; 
but he appeared as insensible as a statue, and coolly replied, 
4 1 thank you for the trouble you hare taken, but I am 
determined to have my fad ou.t.' On parting I said, 
* Well, George, you may live to rue it ; and mark my 
words,— your wages will not support you in this course 
long; you must find some other means of getting money, 
or you will soon be obliged to leave it.' On the Tuesday 
following news reached me he was taken to prison. Hfa 
master suspected his honesty, marked some money, which 
was soon missing ; a policeman was at hand, stopped him 
as be was about to leave the premises, and, on searching, 
found on his person two five-shilling packets that had 
neea marked: he was committed to take his trial. The 
injured, insulted wife now devoted all her energies to save 
her husband. She thought no sacrifice too great: she 
procured the money to attend the trial at Warwick, to pay 
persons to speak to his character, and employed counsel to 
defend him. He was sentenced to nine months' imprison- 
rnent. Now mark the sequel ! Some time after, this 
afflicted woman came to my dwelling, clothed in widow's 
weeds, bearing in her arms an infant, in the hnbrtfmehts 
of mourning for a father it had never beheld. The child' 
looked happy, and smiled, unconscious of its loss,' not 80 
the mother :* her countenance was the index of strong' 
feeling,— she spoke not> but burst into tears.' 1 have 1 
heard .it said, — . v 

The tearless grief, that cannot speak, 
Whispers to the heart, and bids it break. ' 

'. " After she had obtained relief thus, she exclaimed: 
* My husband is dead ; he lay in prison eight months ; I 
visited him there; his only complaint, he said was his 1 
hear*. "Oh* it's my. heart." And he died in prison, a 
bqpkenrhearted man. His body was given up to nie, bnt 
onjy, to lay it beneath the clods of the valley; and 1 1 andT 
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my babes are left without a supporter in the world/* And 
I ask you, my friends, what caused this sad erent? Trace 
it to its source, and you must admit its commencement was 
entering a public-house club. I do think there is not a 
greater curse in England than public-house clubs ; and I 
would advise all, especially the young, to avoid them*." 

G. B. What dreadful consequences ensued from this 
man's yielding to temptation ! 

/. D. And yet when he first became a member of the 
society, he most probably had no more intention or expec- 
tation than you or any other sober man of thus falling into 
ruin. See, then, how necessary it is to avoid going into 
temptation. 

" It is through drink I came here ;* said a young man 
who was convicted of felony, " but if any body had told 
me six weeks ago that it was possible I could be sent to 
prison, nothing could have made me believe it." He had 
gone unnecessarily into the way of temptation, had drank 
of the cup of intoxication, and had at last committed the 
crime for which he was imprisoned. Another man, sen- 
tenced to transportation at the last sessions, said, u It's all 
drink from one end to the other. Just before I came here 
I was earning 40*. a week. (I have got as much as 4/.) 
I have three fine boys, of 10, 14, and 16 years old ; and a 
few weeks ago I was as happy a man as there was in 
England. I was secretary to the Temperance Society at 
■ I went to buy a book to teach my boys arithmetic, 

but I never gave them a single lesson; for I met an 
acquaintance who persuaded me to have some ginger beer. 
They put rum into it ^unknown to me, and I became 
intoxicated; I recovered from this, however, but in a 

short time afterwards I was waylaid by and . 

They persuaded me to drink with them, and I never 
stopped until I committed the offence for which I am 
transported." Here was a man who did not wilfully go 

* Bablow's Speech on Friendly Societies, p. 1 6, Gilpin, London ; 
Mudoe, pp. 60, 61. 
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into temptation, but was sought, or, as he expresses it, 
was waylaid by some of those agents of Satan, who are 
ever ready to do whatever work he sets them about. He 
kad, doubtless, resolved not to drink, but whether he 
trusted too much to his own strength, said neglected to> 
seek that help from God which can alone keep men from 
falling, or whatever was the cause, he did not resist 'the 
temptation sufficiently, and was at length overcome. What 
then can be expected of those who, by entering a club 
which meets thirteen times a year at an alehouse, and 
requires a contribution each time to enable them that meet 
" to put an enemy into their mouths which steals away 
their brains ;" what can be expected, but that many of 
them will become the victims of this debasing habit, and 
probably be led into the commission of some heinous 
crime? 

Here is another case, a shoemaker aged 24, under 
sentence for felony. " I have been ruined/' he said," by 
drink : I have been twice imprisoned through it. I was 
tee-total for twelve months, and after maintaining myself 
comfortably I had 15/. in my pocket; but I was tempted 
to .break out, and in less than a month I spent every 
thing — my watch and all my clothes. I have to confess 
to you*, — and it stares me in the face, so that I can't be 
easy till I have told you— that I have often worked on 
Sunday, and then drunk from Monday to Thursday." 
Now observe, George, how different might have been the • 
situation of this unhappy man, if he had entered a benefit 
society which offered no temptation to drink, and afforded 
him no excuse to " break out," as he expresses it. He 
maintained himself comfortably, and saved 15/. during 
the year that he remained sober. If then he had paid 
out of his 15/. the sum of 2/. 3*. 3d. a year, or 3*. 7^d. 
a month, he would have entitled himself to 10*. a week 



* The chaplain of the Preston House of Correction, from 
whose Journal these cases are taken. See Temperance Magarine, 
voLxu pp. 36,37. 
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in sickness, 10*. a week or 26/. a year for life after 66, and 
might hate put into the sayings hank 12/. 16*. 9d. a year* 
In twenty years he might have had between 200/. and 
300/. ib the hank, and enjoyed those blessings which 80 
many desire, and which such multitudes madly throw 
away when in their reach, namely, "health, peace, and 
ctoB»{*teAce." Another case is mentioned in the sanke 
journal from which the preceding cases are taken,' It is 
that of "a tailor, 92 years old, just able to read;; ' belongs 
to no religion,' and happily is unmarried. When he 
chooses to work, he can earn 30r. weekly, yet was conir 
mitted for begging, after haying been ( on the spree' for 
three or four days. He admits that when in work} he 
spends in drink 12*. or 15*. a week, and had not saved a 
sixpence : the ' trade is bound to support him when' one 
of work," &c. Let us consiier for one moment f what 
might have been the condition of this abandoned character 
had he entered a benefit society at 21 years of age, ana 
been sober and prudent. With the money/ which jbe 
acknowledged he wasted every week he< might have 
assured 10* a week in sickness, and 10* a week pernios 
after 65, and have put into the savings hank 85/. 12*. a 
year. This would have amounted, at the time he. was 
jxHamitted to prison, to more than 400/. Thus you see 
that this man, instead of being the degraded inmate of a 
prison at 32 years of age, might, had he resisted the 
temptation to drunkenness, been a respectable and useful 
member of society; and as to temporal things, in very 
.good circumstances. But he wanted that without which 
no man living can be truly prosperous and happy. He 
w was of no religion ;" in other words, he lived u without 
God in the world." 

Another case is worthy of 1 serious consideration, as it 
shews what is the cause of much poverty and distress 
amongst the industrious classes, namely, improvident 
marriages. " Before I married," said one of the prison- 
ers, " I was an overlooker of power-looms, and earned 
30*. a week regularly for five years together* All that 
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time I never spent less than 20*. a week, drinking and 
treating others to drink. When I married I had not 
tared a sixpence," How could a man who thus shame*- 
fnlly wasted his earnings, expect comfort in the married 
state? And how could the woman, under such circum- 
stances,' dare to hope for God's blessing on their union t 
Had they both been prudent and considerate, what happi- 
ness they might have enjoyed I Suppose the man hitd 
Entered a friendly society at 21 years old, and had culti- 
vated sober and industrious habits, he would, by the 
payment of 9«. Qd. a month, have assured 10*. a week in 
tfekness, 26?. a year pension after 65, and 10/. at death; 
and in the fire years previous to his marriage, might have 
put about 250/. into the savings' bank* And if the 
woman were a domestic servant, and did not foolishly 
spend her wages on dres*4and vanity, she might, by the 
payment of 1*. od. a month, at the same age, have assured 
VOL 16*. a year for life after 65, and afea been able to 
put money into the savings' bank. Then instead of 
marrying without having " saved a sixpence," they would 
have commenced the married life with the fairest pros- 
pects, and might have looked forward to old age without 
any apprehensions of poverty, as their united pensions 
would have afforded them 18*. a week for life after they 
had reached the age of 65. 

With respect to the positive advantages offered to 
members by good benefit societies, these will best be seen 
by comparing them with what are promised (but seldom 
or never realized) by the old clubs. In the old clubs the 
members usually pay 1*. 3d. a month— thirteen times a 
year. For this they are entitled, after they become free 
members, (a year and a half or two years after their 
admission), to 7** 6d. a week in sickness, and 5/. to % at 
death. And this monthly payment of I r. 3d. they must 
continue to make as long as they live. 

A young man, 20 years old next birth-day, who enters 
"The Hand-in-Hand Benefit Society," will, paying Is.Sd. 
a month, secure not only 3s. a week in sickness and 8/. 

£ 
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at death* but also a pension of 10/. 8$. a jear at the age 
of 65. And then observe, his monthly payments are no 
longer required from Mm* As soon as he attains the age 
of 65, this pension of 10/. 8s. a year, or As. a week, will 
be paid to him. without any deduction so long as he lives. 
Of the value of this pension you may judge by consulting 
a table of Government annuities. A person aged 65 
would have to pay for an annuity of 10/. a year, the 
sum of 85/. 17*. Id.; a member of this society then, on 
attaining 65 years of age, would have a life estate of 
10/. 8s. a year, which would be worth, in ready money, 
about 89/. or 90/. 

G. B. This is, indeed, a valuable advantage. By 
paying a few pence more than is paid into common clubs* 
I shall not only secure a larger sum weekly in sickness, 
but be gradually acquiring an 'estate for life after the age 
of 65,-^an estate that is better than land or houses, for I 
should have to pay nothing for land-tax or repairs out of 
my pension. But as I am turned of 20, 1 should have .to 
pay rather more than Is. 8d. for these benefits. 

J. D. Yes ; you would have to pay 1*. 8f rf. a mouth 
into, the cluh. If, however, you could spare a little more 
than this every month, (that is, twelve, not thirteen times 
in the year as in the old clubs,) and contribute 2*. 2d. 
monthly, you would have in sickness 10*. a week; pen- 
sion after 65 9 5*. a week, or 13/. a year; and 10/. at 
death. 

G> B. Well, I can surely manage to raise this small 
contribution. It is only 26*. a year, or sixpence a week. 
Many a. young man, aye, and many an old one also, 
throws away four times as much in beer at the alehouse. 
I will enter for that amount, and trust that, with God's 
blessing on my endeavours, I shall be able to accomplish 
my object, and provide both for a time of sickness and 
also for old age and infirmity. 

' /. Z>. You will also bear in mind, that this monthly 
payment will no longer be required when you attain the 
age of 65. In the old clubs, a man must pay hi& is, 3d< 
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a month though be 66 or 75 ■« 85, if he cannot shew 
that he is so infirm as to be incapable of doing any kind 
of work. Look at poor Job Thompson. He is 72 years 
old, and bent nearly double from a complaint he had in 
his spine many years ago. He is still willing to do what 
he can, and is employed in weeding the walks of Squire 
Fielding's gardens and pleasure-grounds. He cannot earn 
more than 5*. a week, and yet he has to pay his 1*. 3tf. 
a month into his club. How much better it would hare 
been for the old man if he had entered such a club 
as the " Hand-in-Hand." He would have been re- 
ceiving his pension of 4*. or 5s. a week during the last 
seven years, without having to pay anything back to the 
dub, and this, added to his weekly earnings, would have 
made him quite a rich man. 

G. B. I have a brother, who has just been apprenticed 
to a shoemaker. He is 14 years old; what will my father 
have to pay for him if he enters the " Hand-in-Hand" this 
year? 

J. D. By the payment of J*, a month, he will, at the 
end of a year, become a free member, and be entitled to 
an allowance of 4s. a week in sickness; 4s. a week, or 
10/. 8s. a year pension at 65; and 41. at death. But as 
he would wish, of course, when out of his apprenticeship, 
to increase his sick allowance, he may do this by a small 
additional payment monthly. I suppose he will be out 
of his apprenticeship, or at least, be receiving wages, when 
he is in his 20th year; if then he pays 6|<2. a month in 
addition to his former contribution of 1;., he will be 
entitled to an allowance of 8*. a week in sickness. 

G. B. I have no doubt my father will take care that 
Edward shall enter immediately, as soon as he knows on 
what easy terms he can secure to him so many benefits. 
I remember hearing my father lamenting that it was very 
difficult, and almost-impossible, for a poor man to rise to a 
state of comfortable independence in his old age. There 
was one man indeed, who, by the most penurious habits, 
and afterwards by some fortunate speculations, contrived 
E 2 
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to build six small cottages, which let altogether for about 
twenty guineas a year. These he had acquired by deny** 
jpg himself many indulgences which other poor men 
have, and by working hard up to the age of 70 years; 
He then lived on his property, without doing more work 
than was agreeable to him in his garden. At the age of 
90 he died, and left his cottages to his two children, tf 
son- and a daughter, of the ages of 64 and 66 yeaig; 
My father said it was a very comfortable reflection to the 
old man, that he was able to leave this small indepen- 
dence to his children: but how few are able to deny 
themselves so many comforts that are usually enjoyed, && 
oldTibbs! 

J. D. Nor is it necessary that they should deny 
themselves of any reasonable share of comfort and enjoy- 
ment. Every industrious man, who has health and 
strength and employment at fair wages, will have many 
home comforts and innocent indulgences, of which ho 
need not deprive himself, in order to secure a comfortable 
independence in old age both for himself and for his chil- 
dren. Only let him abstain from the alehouse, and avoid 
wasteful habits in his family in regard both to food and 
dress, and he may, without imitating the penurious con- 
duct of Tibbs, retire on a comfortable independence at 
65, and, at his death, have the consolation of knowing, 
that he has put all his children in the way of obtaining 
the same independence. 

Your father cannot, indeed, secure a pension for 
himself, as it would cost too much at his time of life. 
He is now about 50 years old, I think ; to secure 4*. a 
week for life after 65, he would have to pay 5*. 5d. a 
month. This, of course, is beyond his means. But he 
might, and I trust will, have the satisfaction of seeing all 
his children gradually acquiring a life estate .for their 
support in old age. This will not require any great 
sacrifice on his part. One of your brothers who is 
nearly 16, and your sister who is in her seventeenth year, 
Are in good places, and can very well spare out of their 
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wages the sum required from each of them. Wiltfatif 
will hare to pay monthly 1* 0£<f., and Charlotte th6 
tame amount Your father will only hare to assist your 
brother Edward until he begins to receive wages, when* 
he will, like you, pay for himself. Thus if your fathet 
cannot, like old Tibbs, leave half a dozen cottages among 
bis children, he may, by his advice and influence and a 
little pecuniary aid, put them in the way to gain a 
moderate independence in their old age*. 

1 G. B. And I am pretty sure that my father will wish 
all his children to enter the " Hand-in-Hand Benefit 
Stciety" when he fully understands the advantages which 
are offered. But I wish something could be done for my 
mother. She is five years younger than my father; and 
before the attack of illness which left one of her arms 
nearly useless, was so active and vigorous, that she made 
a great deal of money as a laundress. As only healthy 
persons are admitted into the society, I suppose she would 
have no chance of becoming a member. 

J. D. If she is not in good health she cannot enter 
the society for a sick allowance, but she might insure H 



* If a parent wishes his child to have 4*. a week in sickness* 
and 5*. a week, or 13/. a year after the age of 65, he may secure 
this by making the following monthly payments :— 
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i\T.£.— Those who assure a small sick-allowance may after* 
wards (if in good health) increase it by a small additional pay* 
ment, e.g^ a young man entered the club in his 15th year and 
paid It, 14<i. per month ; he is now in his 21st year, and wishes 
to have 8*. a week in sickness, L e. t 4j. more than he is at present 
entitled to. By paying 6fd monthly, in addition to \s. \\d. y ho 
wmbeentiUe4toe*.aweekin«ieknesB,aiid5f.aw«ekafter65, 
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pension of 4s. or 5*. a week, which she would be entitled 
to on reaching the age of 65 years. If she is not yet 45, 
she would have to pay 3*. l^tf. a month in order to 
assure a pension of 10/. 8*. a year for life after she is 69 
years old. 

G. B. I will speak to my father about this matter. 
He has often expressed his fears how my mother would 
get on, with her nearly useless arm, in case he were to 
die* and I think he will contrive to assure this pension 
for her. Since he has the quarter of an acre allotment of 
good land near his house, he has been in much better 
circumstances than formerly. I will do what I can to* 
wards this desirable object; and I am sure my brothers 
and sister will also do their part as soon as they have the 
means, to promote the comfort of a parent to whom they 
owe so much. 

/. D. I rejoice to hear of your proposal, George, and 
entertain no doubt but that you will be able to carry it 
into effect, and to secure a provision for your excellent 
mother against the wants and infirmities of old age. The 
way to do this is made easy to you through the valuable 
society which has been established. You will thus make 
your mother's "heart to sing for joy;" and among the 
reasons which she has to bless and praise her God, I 
doubt not she will account this as one of the greatest — 
that He has given her kind, affectionate, and dutiful 
children. 

G. B. This purchase of what may be called a life 
estate for old age may be made so easily, that I wonder 
more people do not try to secure such an advantage. 
Where a man has had money left him, how much better 
would it be for him to lay it out in the purchase of a 
pension, or life-estate, after 65, than to waste it in ex- 
travagance or in some foolish speculation. 

J. D. There are cases in which legacies prove any 
thing but a benefit, owing to the extravagant habits that 
the legatees have contracted. Others, again, have found 
no advantage from the property left to them, because 
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they lent it on bad security, or were perhaps induced to 
engage in business which they did not understand* A 
very honest and industrious man whom I knew some 
years ago, had a legacy of about 30/. bequeathed to him* 
This money proved quite a misfortune. He must needs 
bay a pony and cart, and turn fish-seller. Now, though 
Ife could work well on a farm or in a garden, he was a 
very bad judge of the quality of the article he undertook 
to sell; so that frequently, after he had gone many miles 
tfi purchase fish, he found in a few hours, or the following 
dty, when he was setting out in quest of customers, that 
it was good for nothing. Thus he was very often a loser, 
and was far from making a livelihood by his new employ- 
mmt. His wife told me that she and her husband never 
kmw poverty until this legacy had unfortunately been 
left them. After trying the fish trade for several years, 
he, was at last persuaded to give it up, and to return to 
his old occupation on a farm. There he continues work* 
hg at present; and he is, I believe, about 66 years old* 
Though he is still healthy, and able to earn good wages, 
this cannot be the case with him for many years longer, 
aid then he will have only the parish as his resource. 
II he had happily laid out his legacy in securing a pension 
at 65 in some good friendly society what a different pros-* 
pact would have been before him! He was then 30 years 
oU. Had he paid the money for this object, and con** 
timed in the employment for which he was best suited, 
he would not only have lived more comfortably to the 
proent time, but would now have come into the receipt 
of 10/. 8s. a year. 

G. B. A young man, with whom I work, objects to 
enter into a club, because a man who is receiving a sick 
alhwance is not allowed to do the least work. He told 
ne of a very hard case that occurred in a club a few miles 
{ff. In this club all the members paid 2s. a month into 
tie box, and spent sixpence a month for the good of the 
louse, as it is called. One man had been a member sue-* 
£en years, and had never received any thing out until that 
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period, when he was ill for about six weeks. He then 
had 12*, a week. When he was recovering, bnt as yet 
yery far from being able to work, he walked out for half 
an hour. A neighbour's child, three or four years old, 
went with him, and asked him to go inter a field near hit 
house, where the corn had just been reaped. In order ty 
please the child he gathered a few ears of corn that lar 
in his path, and put them into the child's hands, i. 
member of the club who happened to be passing by at 
the time, saw him do this, and accused him of going out 
to work 1 Of this charge he was actually declared to te 
guilty by a majority of the members at their next monthy 
meeting, and was in consequence expelled from the club i 
Thus was this poor fellow deprived of all the benefit&of 
the club into which he had paid 26/., and from which he 
had received only about 3/. during his illness, and iis 
contributions forfeited on account of this frivolous charge! 
He could obtain no redress from the magistrates, because 
the club was not enrolled according to law. 

J. D. It was, indeed, a hard case. But you may tel 
your friend, that he needs not fear that such an occur* 
rence could take place in the " Hand-in-Hand." It is 
duly enrolled, and perfect justice is sure to be done to al 
its members. And by one of the rules it is allowed, thit 
a sick member who is recovering his strength and able » 
do a little work, shall still have half the sick-allowanje, 
provided his weekly earnings do not amount to so muchag 
N the half pay. This is a great benefit, as it enables a nan 
to resume his employment by degrees, and may this 
prevent that over-exertion which sometimes, in men jjst 
recovered from illness, brings on an alarming relapse. 

The want of some regulation of this kind has lmg 
been felt in the old clubs ; and has brought much had- 
ship on many of their oldest and most deserving member*. 
Suppose a man had been a member for forty or fifty year% 
and had, during that long period, received very little helj, 
from the club. He becomes old, infirm, and unable to ean 
more than a mere trifle* Asmall weekly allowance would b* 
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a great comfort to him; bat he is not ill, and, consequently, 
must expect no assistance from the club. Nay, although 
his weekly earnings are hardly sufficient for his subsis- 
tence, he is not only refused any allowance from the club^ 
bkt he is actually obliged, out of the pittance which Ms 
feeble hands have managed to earn, to continue to make 
hit monthly payments. While he is able to work, though 
eYfer so little — to weed an onion-bed, or to plant a few 
cabbages, or to rake a gravel walk, he can derive nd 
benefit from his club. All assistance is rigidly refused to 
him under these circumstances, although he be 70 or 80 
years of age, and has paid into his club money which, at 
compound interest, would amount to 50/. ! 

G. B. I have often thought that the old clubs were 
much to blame in not providing better for the aged mem* 
here. Do the " Odd Fellows" manage better on this 
point? 

/. D. They find it difficult enough to answer the 
claims which the sick, and the relatives of the dead 
members make upon them; how then should they pro- 
vide for the aged and infirm? Oh, no! Their system is 
founded on extravagance, folly, and injustice, and wiil ( 
prove to all who put any confidence in it a gross delusion. 

G. B. But this provision for old age can only be 
secured by those who enter into the society when they are ' 
young ; for afterwards the monthly payments become too' 
high for most people to be able to raise. Several mem- 
bers of some clubs which lately broke up, were expressing 
to me their sorrow that they could not afford to enter 
into ihe "Hand-in-Hand Society." 

JV D. Undoubtedly this society offers great benefits 
to young men on easier terms than to older persons. 
But this is just and necessary, as the older members 
would sooner require its assistance, and, especially, would 
sooner come into the receipt of the pension. Persons 
who are above thirty, unless they are in the receipt of 
great wages, may find it difficult to assure all the benefits 
which this society offers. Some mechanics, small trades* 
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men, and a few others may be able to do it; but the 
labouring classes generally, if they lose the opportunity of 
entering from 14 to 30, cannot afterwards afford to assure 
a pension in old age. They may, however, obtain an 
allowance in sickness on terms more suitable to their 
circumstances* And they will have this advantage oyer 
the old clubs — that their monthly payments will have to 
be made only till they are 65 years old. They will then 
be entitled to a sick allowance whenever they are ill, so 
long as they live. 

A person aged 32 next birth-day may secure a sick- 
allowance of 8s. a week during life, with the usual half 
and quarter allowance in case of protracted illness, by the 
monthly payment of 1*. 5rf. This is twopence a month 
more than he would have to pay in one of the old clubs, 
and seems, at first sight, a greater sum than should be 
required; but it should be remembered that in the 
" Hand~in-Hand Society," there are only twelve payments 
made in a year; in the old clubs there are "thirteen 
monthly payments. Thus the difference is only three- 
pence a year. By paying, then, threepence a year more 
than he would be required to pay to one of the old clubs, 
a young man 30 years old obtains these advantages—he 
will receive 8*. a week in sickness instead of *Js. 6d<; his 
monthly payments will be required to the age of 65, in* 
stead of during life ; and he will have little or no cause 
to fear that his hopes will be destroyed by the dissolution 
of the society. 

A person aged 35 next birth-day may obtain the same 
benefits by the payment of 1*. *J<L monthly, that is, 2* • 3d. 
a year more than he would have to pay into these objec- 
tionable clubs. 

G. B. But when it is considered that his monthly 
payments continue no longer than the age of 65, and the 
constant temptations he is under every club-night to 
spend more than the three-pence or four-pence which is 
required for the good of the house where the members 
assemble, I have no doubt that a man will save much 
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more than the yearly difference of payments by entering 
the "Hand in Handdub." 

/. D. It is an adrantage also, that the members of 
the " Hand in Hand Society," have not to go several miles 
every month to pay in their contributions. As branch 
eluhs are established in almost every parish, where an 
agent is appointed to receive the payments, and to take 
down the names of persons who desire to become mem* 
hers, much time is thereby saved. 

G. B. On looking at the Tables of this Society, I 
observed that one of them states the sum which a parent, 
or Other friend of a child, is required to pay, in order to 
assure a sum of money when the child reaches the age of 
14 or 21 years. 

J. D, This arrangement is made to enable parents to 
raise a certain sum of money with which they may put 
their child apprentice to some useful trade. It is often a 
serious difficulty to raise 10/., 15/., or 20/., which may be 
required as a premium when a child is bound to a master 
in order to learn some profitable business. But the diffi- 
culty may be removed by paying for a certain number of 
years a small monthly contribution. Any sum from 2/. 
to 20/. and upwards, may be assured to a child, when he 
arrives at the age of 14 or 21, in this Society. Suppose a 
father thinks of having his infant son, who is not a year 
old, apprenticed to a carpenter, or some other tradesman, 
when he reaches 14, and wishes to assure 10/. to be paid 
to him at that period. He can assure this sum by the 
monthly payment of 1*. 0$rf.; or if he wishes the 10/. to 
be paid to his. son, when he is 21, in order to purchase 
tools, for the carrying on of his business, he will then 
have to pay only 7\d. a month. And it is to be observed* 
that if the child should die before the age at which he 
would become entitled to the sum assured, all the contri- 
butions that have been paid on hie account mil be returned 
to the father^ or other friena\ who may have effected the 
assurance* 

G. B. So there can be no loss to the parent whatever 
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be the sum be assures. This, I think, will be a great 
inducement to many a father to enter the name of one, or 
Another, of his children for an endowment. There is 
many a poor lad, who has a clever and ingenious turn of 
mind, that is unable to get into a business, where he 
might become successful and eminent, owing to the want 
Of a Httle money. There is one objection to this Society 
which, I just now recollect, was made to me a few days 
ago. It hardly deserves to be noticed, but it shews what 
little things will sometimes prevent men from really 
doing themselves good. A young man objected that the 
"Hand in Hand Society* would not allow its members to 
meet and dine together even once a year, as is done in 
most of the other clubs. He said that a sociable meeting 
of this kind was desirable, and, if well-conducted was not 
likely to be injurious. 

J. D. The "Hand inland Club" does not forbid its 
members from meeting and dining together; it only 
forbids them from paying the expenses of such meeting 
and dinner out of the funds of the society. These funds 
are to be kept strictly for the purpose for which they were 
Contributed, namely, for the sick, and infirm and aged, 
and for payments at death. But if the members wish to 
meet and dine together once a year, they are at liberty to 
<|o so. I quite agree with your friend that such meet- 
ings, if well-conducted, may be beneficial. There is a 
branch club of the "Hand in Hand Society," in this parish ; 
many persons from the surrounding parishes pay their 
monthly contributions into it. Now, if these members 
would like to have an annual meeting, at the National 
Schoolroom, and to dine together, I have no doilbt, that 
this could be easily managed. The rector of the parish 
would, I am sure, have great pleasure in giving a sermon 
on the occasion. The various members (both honorary 
and benefit members) might go together as friends to the 
House of God, and seek the divine blessing upon their 
society; and might afterwards hear the proceedings of the 
dub stated by the secretary at die school-room, and 
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might then have a sociable and temperate dinner. , This 
has been done in other places, at the moderate expense of 
2s. each member; and I am sure that the friends and 
promoters of the club in this neighbourhood will readily 
make arrangements for a similar annual meeting, if die 
members should desire it. 

G. B. Well, Mr. Dowell, I think I must send any 
one who objects to the society to you, in order that his 
objections may be removed. I have great hopes, from all 
that you tell me respecting this society that it will prove 
a great blessing to all the families who have any con- 
nexion with it. (The advantages which it offers are so 
many that I am a little afraid lest it should be unable to- 
realize the expectations of its members. 

J. X). Your fears will vanish as soon as you have 
considered, — the ways and means by which the " Hand in 
Hand Benefit Society" will be enabled to fulfil its engage* 
menis. You just now expressed your surprise that clubs, 
under so many disadvantages as the old ones, should 
nevertheless have been able to stand for fifteen, twenty, 
and twenty -fire years; this, as I before observed, is a 
great encouragement to us to hope that our club, being 
freed from these disadvantages, will be in no danger of 
ever failing. The scale of monthly payments has been 
submitted to the examination of an eminent actuary, and 
he considers that all the tables of payments are formed 
on secure principles. This is the testimony which he has 
given, and which is printed at the end of the Rules and 
Regulations of the "Hand in Hand Benefit Society:"*— 

" Having examined the above and the six preceding 
tables, I am of opinion, that with due caution they may 
be adopted. "Griffith Daties, 

Guardian Assurance Office!" 

No club* however, well constructed, and however 
numerous its members may be, can obtain such a certi- 
ficate as this, unless their monthly payments are of a suf- 
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ficient amount to meet all the claims that are erer likely 
to be made on the Society. In this matter, you see the 
"Hand in Hand Society" has acted, prudently and cau- 
tiously from the beginning. It is equally careful respecting 
the security of the money entrusted to its charge. Four 
or five gentlemen of fortune and influence act as trustees, 
by whose authority and direction, the contributions are 
from time to time invested in good securities; and no 
money can be withdrawn from the Bank of England, or 
other safe investment, unless, at least, two of the trustees 
give their consent in writing. There is therefore no risk 
of the club's resources being diminished by the fraud or 
failure of certain members and officers of the society, as 
in the case of "Odd 'Fellowship." Then, again, it is to 
be considered, that a large addition is made to the so- 
ciety's funds annually, by the donations and subscriptions 
of honorary members ; that is, by noblemen, gentlemen, 
and clergymen who become members, oh subscribing a 
sovereign, or half a sovereign, or any larger sum every 
year, and who derive no pecuniary benefit whatever from 
their connexion with the club: I say no pecuniary be- 
nefit, for doubtless, they do feel and consider it a privilege 
and satisfaction to be instrumental in promoting the 
comfort and welfare of the industrious classes of society. 

Consider next, its economy in the management of its 
concerns. 

I have already stated to you that twelve such clubs 
as the one which you told me spent 16/. Is. 3d. annu- 
ally, would in the course of twenty years waste, (for the 
way in which it is spent can be considered only in this 
light) the large sum of three thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-five pounds ! Now, as the expenses of managing the 
" Hand in Hand Society" are very little, because most of 
the agents are clergymen, who freely give their time and 
attention to the club in their respective parishes*, this 



* The Club here alluded to is entitled "The East Suffolk 
Hand in Hand Benefit Society and Sickness Club." The clergy- 
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large sum of 3855/., and perhaps considerably more; 
would be saved and added to the funds of this society, on 
the supposition that the number of its members amounted 
only to 500. But •as it is not limited to numbers, and 
has branch dubs in various parishes, let us suppose that 
it will enrol as many members as the Manchester Lodges 
of Odd Fellows had, in 1844*, namely, about 2780 mem- 
bers, and then let us see how large a sum is lost in twenty 
years by one society, and how great a saying is effected by 
the other. 

In the Report of the Odd Fellows' Society at Man- 
chester, it is stated that they spent, in management, Ss. Id. 
per member for one year, that is, altogether more than 
1123/. This would amount in twenty years to the enor- 
mous sum of 22,460/. ! 

If the "Hand in Hand Benefit Society" enrol an 
equalnumber of members and pursue the same economical 
course that has been determined upon, the subscriptions 
and donations of the honorary members will coyer, or 
nearly coyer, all its expenses. Hence, there would at the 
end of twenty years be a saying of upwards of Twenty - 
two thousand pounds (as compared with the state of the 
Odd Fellows' Society at Manchester,) to be added to the 
fund for the sick and aged members of the society. 

G. B. I am quite satisfied, Mr. Dowell, that this 
benefit society will, by pursuing this plan, be rich enough 
to answer every claim that may be made upon it; but 
may not its very riches be a temptation to the mem- 
bers to break up the club in order to divide the money 
among themselves ? I know a club, in which there was 
a fund amounting to 300/. This tempted several persons 
to become members, and as they increased in numbers 



men, who act as agents, fix a time most convenient td themselves 
and to the members in their respective parishes, or districts, for 
the payment of the monthly contributions. And these are paid 
by them into the hands of the Secretary or Treasurer every two 
or three months. 

* Mudge's Exposure of Odd Fellowship, p. 63. 
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they were able at last to outvote the older members. 
They, in consequence, agreed to divide the money amongst 
themselves, and dissolved the club, and thus disappointed 
the expectations of the members, who had been contri- 
buting for twenty years and upwards, of a resource in 
sickness and old age. 

/. D. Measures are taken to prevent the perpetration 
of such an injustice in this society. In the case you have 
mentioned, the younger members practised a gross and 
cruel fraud upon the older members; for by sharing alike 
in the distribution of the funds, they gave to members 
who had been only two years in the club, as much as 
those received who had been paying their contributions 
for ten, fifteen, or twenty years. But if it should be 
deemed advisable, owing to the great amount of the funds 
of this society at any future period, to distribute any part 
of the money to the members, it will be done in such a 
way as to prevent any. danger of weakening the club, or 
any injustice being done to individual members. This is 
provided for by Rule 20, which is, as follows :— 

" When and as often as it shall appear to the com- 
mittee assembled, that the stock or funds of the society, 
arising from the contributions of the benefit members, 
fines, and profits, shall have accumulated so as to be more 
than sufficient to discharge the whole of the claims made 
or liable to be made thereon, it shall then be lawful for 
the board to declare a dividend of such part thereof as 
may be deemed fit and expedient, and to divide and dis- 
tribute the s&me fairly and equitably among the members 
of this society, by allotting to each member his share of 
the sum to be divided and distributed. Provided that 
every share so allotted to any member shall be appro- 
priated by the board at their option, either to reduce the 
amount oft the monthly contributions payable by such 
member, or to effect on his behalf ah additional assu- 
rance; but no such division or distribution shall be made, 
unless and until it shall have been certified by the actuary 
of one of the Life Assurance Offices in London, to be 
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appointed by the board for that purpose, that according 
to the most correct calculation, of which the case will 
admit, the interest of all the contributors to this society, 
and of all persons haying claims thereon, in possession or 
expectancy, are by the proposed scheme of division or 
distribution fairly dealt with and secured." 

And as to the dissolution of the society, this is 
guarded against by Rule 46. — "This society shall not be 
dissolved unless with the consent of five-sixths of the 
members, as well as of all those receiving or entitled to 
receive relief, and agreeably to 10 Geo. IV. c. 56, s. 26." 

I think now that you will be satisfied with the secu- 
rity that is provided against either an unfair division of 
the funds, or the dissolution of the "Hand in Hand 
Benefit Society." 

G. B, Perfectly so, Mr. Do well; and I sincerely thank 
you for drawing my attention to the great advantages 
which this excellent institution affords. I heartily wish 
it success, for I believe it will prove an inestimable bless- 
ing to thousands. 

J. D. I trust it will. This, however, will depend, in 
a great degree, upon the industrious classes themselves. 
Should they still cling to those clubs, which are per- 
petually rising and, in a few years, breaking up, 'in so 
many districts throughout the land, they will surely be 
doomed to disappointment. But if they resolve to become 
members of those, benefit societies which are founded on 
correct principles and calculations; — where temptations to 
drunken and idle habits are withdrawn from the mem- 
bers; — where each has to pay a fair and equitable contri- 
bution, in proportion to the benefit he wishes to assure ; 
— where the best security is obtained for the funds that 
are contributed; — where the members have the advice 
and assistance of the wealthier and better-informed classes 
— they may then hope that their endeavours to provide 
against the day of sickness, or calamity, or old age will, 
under God's blessing, be most successful. Let them only, 
while thus seeking to provide what is needful, take the 

F 
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Holy Scriptures for their guide, conscience for their mo- 
i nitor, and moderation for their companion, and they are 
sure to do well. The one will lead them not to seek 
great things for themselves; conscience will loudly remon- 
strate when they are tempted to offend against honesty or 
charity; and the roice of inspiration will be heard warn- 
ing, admonishing, end exhorting them, whenever their 
feet are straying from the right way. With this guide, 
and these companions, they will go on and prosper. If, 
while seeking to provide for their own, and aiming to 
acquire a moderate independence in old age, they neglect 
not the " true riches," but lay up " treasures in heaven 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through and steal," they may realize 
the blessing promised to the man, who feareth the Lord 
and walketh in his ways: " He shall be like a tree planted 
by the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his 
season; his leaf also shall not wither; and whatsoever he 
doeth shall prosper*." " For thou shall eat the labour of 
thine hands: happy shalt thou be, and it shall be well 
with theet." 

If parents would early call the attention of their chil- 
drem, — and if employers generally would kindly direct 
their labourers and servants to this valuable resource — 
the well-constructed and well-managed benefit society — 
how different would be the condition of the industrious 
classes in a few years ! Instead of seeing those reckless 
and improvident marriages, which have brought so many 
of our peasantry to the lowest state of poverty and dis- 
tress, we should find that many of the young, of both 
uexe8> would first try to provide against these casualties, 
to which all are exposed, by becoming members of a safe 
benefit society; and by placing whatever else they could 
spare in the Savings' Bank, would endeavour to raise 
money sufficient to furnish a cottage, to lay up a mode- 
rate stock of comfortable clothing, to purchase a pig, and 



* Ps. i. 3. t Ps. cxxviii. 2. 
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other useful and necessary articles, before they ventured 
to change their condition. And |we should witness, in 
every parish, numerous instances of prudence and fore- 
sight, such as were exhibited by the Reuben and Rachel, 
of the poet Cbabbb : 

When both were poor, they thought it argued ill 

Of hasty love to make them poorer still; 

Year after year, with savings long laid by, 

They bought the future dwelling's full supply ; 

Her frugal fancy culled the smaller ware, 

The weightier purchase asked her Reuben's care ; 

Together then their last year's gain they threw, 

And lo ! an auctioned bed, with curtains neat and new. 

There would then be a reasonable hope that their 
union would be happy. Trials and afflictions, indeed, 
might be permitted' to come upon them; but they would 
not be aggravated by the consciousness, that they were 
owing principally to their own imprudence. These, says 
the same Poet, — 

These are the happier pairs, their life has rest, 
Their hopes are strong, their humble portion blest ; 
While those more rash to hasty marriage led, 
Lament th' impatience which now stints their bread ; 
When such their union, years their cares increase, 4 
Their love grows colder, and their pleasures cease ; 
v In health just fed, in sickness just relieved ; 

In petty quarrels and in peevish strife, * 

The onee fond couple waste the spring of life. 

I am anxious to see as many of my fellow-countrymen 
as possible members of one or another of these safe and 
valuable institutions. And why am I thus anxious! 
" Because I know the habits of the 1 poor; and how ex- 
treme poverty hardens the heart, and renders it callous to 
the things of God. There is but one remedy supplied to 
us all to meet the ills of life, and that remedy is, the 
religion of Jesus Christ. Abject poverty renders a man 
(generally speaking) insensible to the heavenly call; it 
fills the heart full of envy, malice, and secret repining 
against God; and, consequently, brings it into the worst 
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possible state to admit the beautiful and consolatory 
truths of holy writ. But when a poor man, by a system, 
of self-denial, has once made some provision against want, 
he feels a satisfaction far greater than can ever arise from 
the gratification of coarse and brutal appetites ; he feels 
himself, though an humble, yet an honourable member of 
society, he lifts up his independent head in thankfulness, 
and worships in the house of God with awe and humi- 
lity. He has placed himself, and his wife, and his little 
ones, in God's hands; he trusts in his promise, and leaves 
events to Him*." 

But it is sometimes said, " I see no occasion to make 
any provision against sickness and old age; I had rather 
depend upon Providence." They who talk in this way 
have, I fear, paid but little attention to the meaning of 
the term — Providence. It signifies that fore-seeing care 
of our heavenly Father, by which He provides for the 
wants of his creatures. Now, we are commanded to imi- 
tate (as far as in us lies) this care and foresight. A trust 
in God's Providence, does not authorize us to disregard 
the means which may be afforded us, of preventing, or, at 
least, alleviating and lessening distress and affliction. If 
we neglect the means, trusting that God will either not 
allow sickness to approach, or will help us out of it when 
it does befall us: this is not a holy trust in God, it is 
presumption. This is to tempt God, and is contrary to 
the divine command: "Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God." By such conduct a man exposes himself to 
the displeasure of Him in whom he professes to put his 
trust. "If any," says the Apostle, "provide not for his 
own, and especially for those of his own house, he hath 
denied the faith and is worse than an infidel t." To pro- 
vide for his own, fyc, signifies a prudent care and in- 
dustry to procure things necessary for the wants of a 



* See An Address to the Small Tradesmen, Labouring Classes, 
$c. t in St. Ives, pp. 12. Cambridge. 

t 1 Tim. v. 8. 
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family ; ought a man then to neglect providing for those 
wants against a time of. sickness? Ought he not thank- 
fully to avail himself of the means within his reach of 
securing assistance in those visitations from which no 
mortal is exempt ? When a Christian has done the best 
in his power, and has " provided for his own," according 
to the apostolic command, it is then both his duty and his 
privilege to rely, humbly and confidently, on divine Pro- 
vidence. But it is a great delusion for him to hope, that 
God will approve of his presumptuous negligence, and 
afford him help in sickness and distress, against which he 
has wilfully and obstinately refused to take due precau- 
tions. 



Reader ! Examine and consider well the preceding 
statements and observations, and, if you are not a member 
of a safe and well-managed club, ask yourself whether 
you are acting wisely in neglecting to enter into one of 
these excellent institutions. And if you are convinced 
that it is both a duty and a privilege (as it undoubtedly 
is) to provide against the visitation of sickness and in- 
firmity, seek to enter a Benefit Society, — 

1. Which is enrolled according to law. 

2. Which holds out no temptation to drunkenness. 

3. Which allows of no wasteful expenditure. 

4. Which has good security for its funds. 

5. Which consists of both rich and poor members. 

6. Which provides for old age as well as sickness. 

7. Where the monthly payments are made according 

to the age of its members at their admission. 

8. Where such payments are required only to the age 

of 65. 

9. Where great caution is used to prevent the admis- 

sion of any but healthy members. 
10. Where tables of payments have been approved of 
by some eminent actuary. 
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